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“The merely great are, all in all, 
No more than what the merely small 
Esteem them. Man’s opinion 
Neither conferred nor can remove 
This man’s dominion.” 


HREE years passed—an even way. In three years there 
happened little of importance—little, that is, of open im- 
portance—to either of us. I read that sentence again, and cannot 
help smiling: “to either of us,” It shows the progress that our 
friendship had made. Yes, it had grown every day. 

I had no past, painful or otherwise, which I could even wish to 
conceal ; I had no thought that I desired hidden from the man who 
had become my other self. What there was of good in me, what of 
evil, he saw. It was laid open to him, and he appeared to consider 
that the good predominated over the bad; for, from that first day of 
meeting, our intimacy went on steadily in one direction—increasing, 
deepening. He was six years older than I was. At the end of 
this time of which I speak he was one-and-thirty, I five-and-twenty ; 
but we met on equal ground—not that I had anything approaching 
his capacities in any way. I do not think that had anything to do 
with it. Our happiness did not depend on mental supremacy. I 
loved him—because I could not help it; he me, because—upon my 
word, I can think of no good reason—probably because he did. 
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And yet we were as unlike as possible. He had habits of reckless 
extravagance—or what seemed to me reckless extravagance—and 
a lordly manner (when he forgot himself) of speaking of things, 
which absolutely appalled my economical burgher-soul. I had 
certain habits, too—the outcomes of my training, and my sparing, 
middle-class way of living—which I saw puzzled him very much. 
To cite only one insignificant incident. We were both great readers, 
and, despite our sometimes arduous work, contrived to get through 
a good amount of books in the year. One evening he came home 
with a brand-new novel, in three volumes, in his hands. 

“Here, Friedel; here is some mental dissipation for to-night. 
Drop that Schopenhauer, and study Heyse. Here is ‘Die Kinder 
der Welt’*—it will suit our case exactly, for it is what we are 
ourselves.” 

“ How clean it looks!” I observed innocently. 

“So it ought, seeing that I have just paid for it.” 

“Paid for it!” I almost shouted, “Paid for it! You don’t mean 
that you have bought the book ?” 

“Calm thy troubled spirit! You don’t surely mean that you 
thought me capable of stealing the book ?” 

“You are hopeless. You have paid at least eighteen marks for it.” 

“ That’s the figure to a Pfennig.” 

“ Well,” said I, with conscious superiority, “ you might have had 
the whole three volumes from the library for five or six Groschen.” 

“T know. But their copy looked so disgustingly greasy I couldn’t 
have touched it: so I ordered a new one.” 

“Very well. Your accounts will look well when you come to 
balance and take stock,” I retorted. 

“What a fuss about a miserable eighteen marks!” said he, stretch- 
ing himself out, and opening a volume. “Come, Sig, learn how 
the children of the world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light, and leave that low person to prematurely age 
“himself by beginning to balance his accounts before they are ripe 
for it.” , 

“T don’t know whether you are aware that you are talking the 
wildest and most utter rubbish that was ever conceived,” said I, 
nettled. “There is simply no sense in it. Given an income of——” 

“ Aber, ich bitte Dich !”t he implored, though laughing ; ‘and I was 
silent. 

But his three volumes of ‘Die Kinder der Welt’ furnished me with 
many an opportunity to “ point a moral or adorn a tale,” and I believe 
really warned him off one or two other similar extravagances. The 
idea of men in our position recklessly ordering three-volume novels 


* « The Children of the World.’ + “That will do!” 
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‘because the circulating library copy happened to be greasy was one I 
could not get over for a long time. 

We still inhabited the same rooms at No. 45, in the Wehrhahn. 
We had outstayed many other tenants; men had come and gone, both 
from our house and from those rooms over the way whose windows 
faced ours. We passed our time in much the same way—hard work 
at our profession, and, with Eugen at least, hard work out of it; the 
education of his boy, whom he made his constant companion in every 
leisure moment, and taught, with a wisdom that I could hardly believe 
—it seemed so like inspiration—composition, translation, or writing 
of his own—incessant employment of some kind. He never seemed 
able to pass an idle moment; and yet there were times when, it seemed 
to me, his work did not satisfy him, but rather seemed to disgust 
him. 

Once when I asked him if it were so, he laid down his pen and said, 
“Tm” 

“Then why do you do it ?” 

“ Because—for no reason that I know; but because I am an 
unreasonable fool.” 

“ An unreasonable fool to work hard ?” 

“No; but to go on as if hard work now can ever undo what years 
of idleness have done.” 

“Do you believe in work ?” I asked. 

“T believe it is the very highest and holiest thing there is, and the 
grandest purifier and cleanser in the world. But it is not a panacea 
against every ill. I beliete that idleness is sometimes as strong as 
work, and stronger. You may do that in a few years of idleness 
which a lifetime of afterwork won’t cover, mend, or improve. You 
may make holes in your coat from sheer laziness, and then find that 
no amount of stitching will patch them up again.” 

I seldom answered these mystic monologues. Love gives a 
wonderful sharpness even to dull wits; it had sharpened mine so that 
I often felt he indulged in those speeches out of sheer desire to work 
off some grief or bitterness from his heart, but that a question might, 
however innocent, overshoot the mark, and touch a sore spot—the 
thing I most dreaded. And I did not feel it essential to my regard 
for him to know every item of his past. 

In such cases, however, when there 7s something behind—when 
one knows it to exist, only does not know what it is (and Eugen had 
never tried to conceal from me that something had happened to him 
which he did not care to tell)—then, even though one accept the fact, 
as I accepted it, without dispute or resentment, one yet involuntarily 
builds theories, has ideas, or rather the ideas shape themselves about 
the object of interest, and take their colouring from him; one cannot 
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refrain from conjectures, surmises. Mine were necessarily of the 
most vague and shadowy description; more negative than active, less 
theories as to what he had been or done than inferences from what he 
let fall in talk or conduct as to what he had not been or done. 

In our three years’ acquaintance, it is true, there had not been 
much opportunity for many striking displays on his part of good or 
bad qualities; but certainly ample opportunity of testing whether he 
were, taken all in all, superior, even with, or inferior to the average 
man of our average acquaintance. And, briefly speaking, to me he 
had become a standing model of a superior man. 

I had by this time learned to know that when there were many ways 
of looking at a question, that one, if there were such a one, which was 
less earthily practical, more ideal and less common than the others, 
would most inevitably be the view taken by Eugen Courvoisier, and 
advocated by him with warmth, energy, and eloquence to the very 
last. The point from which he surveyed the things and the doings of 
life was, taken all in all, a higher one than that of other men, and was 
illumined with something of the purple splendour of that “light that 
never was on sea or land.” A less practical conduct, a more ideal 
view of right and wrong—sometimes a little fantastic even—always 
imbued with something of the knightliness which sat upon him as 
a natural attribute. Rétterlich,* Karl Linders called him, half in jest, 
half in earnest ; and rztterlich he was. 

In his outward demeanour to the world with which he came in 
contact he was courteous to men; to a friend or intimate, as myself, an 
ever new delight and joy; to all people, truthful to fantasy ; and to 
women, on the rare occasions on which I ever saw him in their 
company, he was polite and deferential—but rather overwhe:mingly 
so; it was a politeness which raised a barrier, and there was a glacial 
surface to the manner. I remarked this, and speculated about it. He 
seemed to have one manner to every woman with whom he had any- 
thing to do; the maid-servant who, at her leisure or pleasure, was 
supposed to answer our behests (though he would often doa thing 
himself, alleging that he preferred doing so to “seeing that poor 
creature’s apron”); old Frau Henschel who sold the programmes at 
the Kasse at the concerts; to the young ladies who presided behind a 
counter, to every woman to whom he spoke a chance word, up to 
Frau Sybel, the wife of the great painter, who came to negotiate 
about lessons for the lovely Friulein, her daughter, who wished to 
play a different instrument from that affected by every one else. The 
same inimitable courtesy, the same unruffled, unrufflable quiet 
indifference, and the same utter unconsciousness that he, or his 
appearance, or behaviour, or anything about him, could possibly 


* Knightly. 
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interest them. And yet he was a man eminently calculated to 
attract women, only he never to this day has been got to believe so, 
and will often deprecate his poor power of entertaining ladies. 

I often watched this little by-play of behaviour from and to the 
fairer sex with silent amusement, more particularly when Eugen and 
I made shopping expeditions for Sigmund’s benefit. We once went 
to buy stockings—winter stockings, for him ; it was a large miscel- 
laneous and smallware shop, full of young women behind the counters, 
and ladies of all ages before them. 

We found ourselves in the awful position of being the only male 
creatures in the place. Happy in my insignificance and plainness, I 
survived the glances that were thrown upon us; I did not wonder that 
they fell upon my companion. Eugen consulted a little piece of 
paper on which Frau Schmidt had written down what we were to ask 
for, and, marching straight up to a disengaged shopwoman, requested 
to be shown coloured woollen stockings. 

“For yourself, mein Herr?” she inquired with a fascinating 
smile. 

“No, thank you; for my little boy,” says Eugen politely, glancing 
deferentially round at the piles of wool and packets of Hosen around. 

“Ah, so! For the young gentleman? Bitte, meine Herren, be 
seated.” And she gracefully pushes chairs for us ; on one of which I, 
unable to resist so much affability, sit down. 

Eugen remains standing; and Sigmund, desirous of having a 
voice in the matter, mounts-upon his stool, kneels upon it, and leans 
his elbows on the counter. 

The affable young woman returns, and with a glance at Eugen that 
speaks of worlds beyond coloured stockings, proceeds to untie a 
packet and display her wares. He turnsthem over. Clearly he does 
not like them, and does not understand them. They are striped ; 
some are striped latitudinally, others longitudinally. Eugen turns 
them over, and the young woman murmurs that they are of the best 
quality. 

“ Are they ?” says he, and his eyes roam round the shop. “ Well, 
Sigmund, wilt thou have legs like a stork, as these long stripes will 
inevitably make them, or wilt thou have legs like a zebra’s back ?” 

“T should like legs like a little boy, please,” is Sigmund’s modest 
expression of a reasonable desire. 

Eugen surveys them. 

“ Of the best quality,” repeats the young woman impressively. 

“Have you no blue ones?” demands Eugen. “All blue, you 
know. He wears blue clothes.” 

“ Assuredly, mein Herr, but of a much dearer description ; real 
English, magnificent.” 
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She retires to find them, and a young lady who has been standing 
near us turns and observes : 

“ Excuse me—you want stockings for your little boy ?” 

We both assent. It is a joint affair, of equal importance to both 
of us. 

“T wouldn’t have those,” says she, and I remark her face. 

I have seen her often before—moreover, I have seen her look very 
earnestly at Eugen. I learned later that her name was Anna 
Sartorius. Ere she can finish, the shopwoman, with wreathed smiles 
still lingering about her face, returns and produces stockings—fine 
blue, ribbed stockings, such as the children of rich English parents: 
wear. Their fineness, and the smooth quality of the wool, and the 
good shape appear to soothe Eugen’s feelings. He pushes away his: 
heap of striped ones, which look still coarser and commoner now, 
observing hopefully and cheerily : 

“ Ja wohl! That is more what I mean.” (The poor dear fellow 
had meant nothing, but he knew what he wanted when he saw it.) 
“ These look more like thy legs, Sigmund, nicht wahr ? Tl take——” 

I dig him violently in the ribs. 

“ Hold on, Eugen! How much do they cost the pair, Fraulein ?” 

“ight shillings; the very best quality,” she says, with a ravishing 
smile. 

“There! eight shillings a pair!” say I. “It is ridiculous.” 

“ Eight shillings!” he repeats ruefully. “That is too much.” 

“They are real English, mein Herr,” she says feelingly. 

“But, wn Gotteswillen! don’t we make any like them in 
Germany ?” 

“ Oh, sir!” she says reproachfully. 

“ Those others are such brutes,” he remarks, evidently wavering. 

Tam indespair. The young woman is annoyed to find that he does 
not even see the amiable looks she has bestowed upon him, so she 
sweeps back the heap of striped stockings and announces that they are: 
only three marks the pair—naturally inferior, but you cannot have 
the best article for nothing. 

Fraulein Sartorius, about to go, says to Eugen: 

“ Mein Herr, ask for such and such an article. I know they 
keep them, and you will find it what you want.” 

Eugen, much touched, and much surprised (as he always is and 
has been) that any one should take an interest in him, makes a bow 
and a speech, and rushes off to open the door for Fraulein Sartorius, 
thanking her profusely for her goodness. The young lady behind 
the counter smiles bitterly, and now looks as if butter would not melt 
in her mouth. I, assuming the practical, mention the class of goods. 
referred to by Fraulein Sartorius, which she unwillingly brings 
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forth, and we straightway purchase. The errand accomplished, 
Eugen takes Sigmund by the hand, makes a grand bow to the young 
woman, and instructs his son to take off his hat, and, this process being 
complete, we sally forth again, and half-way home Eugen remarks 
that it was very kind of that young lady to help us. 

“Very,” I assent drily, and when Sigmund has contributed the 
artless remark that all the ladies laughed at us and looked at us, and 
has been told by his father not to be so self-conceited, for that no one 
can possibly wish to look at us, we arrive at home, and the stockings 
are tried on. 

Constantly I saw this willingness to charm on the part of women: 
constantly the same utter ignorance of any such thought on the part 
of Eugen, who was continually expressing his surprise at the kindness 
of people, and adding with the gravest simplicity that he had always 
found it so, at which announcement Karl laughed till he had to hold 
his sides. 

And Sigmund? Since the day when Courvoisier had said to me, 
slowly and with difficulty, the words about parting, he had mentioned 
the subject twice—always with the same intention expressed. Once 
it was when I had been out during the evening, and he had not. I 
came into our sitting-room, and found it in darkness. A light 
came from the inner room, and going towards it I found that he had 
placed the lamp upon a distant stand, and was sitting by the child’s 
crib, his arms folded, his face calm and sad. He rose when he saw 
me, brought the lamp into the parlour again, and said: 

“Pardon, Friedel, that I left you without light. The time of 
parting will come, you know, and I was taking a look in anticipation 
of the time when there will be no one there to look at.” 

I bowed. There was a slight smile upon his lips, but I would 
rather have heard a broken voice and seen a mien less serene. 

The second, and only time, up to now, and the events I am coming 
to, was once when he had been giving Sigmund a music lesson, as we 
called it—that is to say, Eugen took his violin and played a melody, 
but incorrectly, and Sigmund told him every time a wrong note was 
played, or false time kept. Eugen sat, giving a look now and then 
at the boy, whose small, delicate face was bright with intelligence, 
whose dark eyes blazed with life and fire, and whose every gesture 
betrayed spirit, grace, and quick understanding. A child for a father 
to be proud of. No meanness there; no littleness in the fine, high- 
bred features; everything that the father’s heart could wish, except 
perhaps some little want of robustness ; one might have desired that the 
limbs were less exquisitely graceful and delicate—more stout and robust. 

As Eugen laid aside his violin, he drew the child towards him and 
asked (what I had never heard him ask before) : 
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“ What wilt thou be, Sigmund, when thou art a man?” 

“Yes, papa, I will be just like thee.” 

“ How just like me?” 

“T will do what thou dost.” 

“So! Thou wilt be a Mustker like me and Friedel ?” 

“ Ja wohl!” said Sigmund; but something else seemed to weigh 
upon his small mind. He eyed his father with a reflective look, then 
looked down at his own small hands and slender limbs (his legs were 
cased in the new stockings). 

“ How ?” inquired his father. 

“T should like to be a musician,” said Sigmund, who had a perfect 
trust in his sire, and confided his every thought to him. 

“T don’t know how to say it,” he went on, resting his elbows upon 
Eugen’s knee; and, propping his chin upon his two small fists, he 
looked up into his father’s face. 

“Friedhelm is a musician, but he is not like thee,” he pursued. 
Eugen reddened : I laughed. 

“True as can be, Sigmund,” I said. 

“¢T would I were as honest a man,’” said Eugen, slightly altering 
‘Hamlet’; but as he spoke English I contented myself with shaking 
my head at him. 

“T like Friedel,” went on Sigmund. “TI love him: he is good. 
But thou, papa——” 

“Well?” asked Eugen again. 

“T will be like thee,” said the boy vehemently, his eyes filling with 
tears. “Iwill. Thou saidst that men who try can do all they will 
—and I will, I will.” 

“Why, my child ?” 

It was a long earnest look that the child gave the man. Eugen 
had said to me some days before, and I had fully agreed with him: 

“ That child’s life is one strife after the beautiful, in art and nature, 
and life—how will he succeed in the search?” 

I thought of this—it flashed subtly through my mind as Sigmund 
gazed at his father with a childish adoration—then, suddenly springing 
round his neck, said passionately : 

“Thou art so beautiful—so beautiful! I must be like thee.” 

Eugen bit his lip momentarily, saying to me in English: 

“Tam his god, you see, Friedel. What will he do when he finds 
out what a common clay figure it was he worshipped ?” 

But he had not the heart to banter the child, only held the 
little clinging figure to his breast—the breast which Sigmund recog- 
nised as his heaven. 

It was after this that Eugen said to me when we were alone: 

“Tt must come before he thinks less of me than he does now, Friedel.” 
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To these speeches I could never make any answer, and he always 
had the same singular smile, the same paleness about the lips, and 
unnatural light in the eyes when he spoke so. 

He had accomplished one great feat in those three years—he had 
won over to himself his comrades, and that without, so to speak, 
actively laying himself out to doso. He had struck us all as some- 
thing so very different from the rest of us, that on his arrival, and 
for some time afterwards, there lingered some idea that he must be 
opposed to us. But I very soon, and the rest by gradual degrees, got 
to recognise that though in—not of us, yet he was no natural 
enemy of ours: if he made no advances, he never avoided or repulsed, 
but on the very contrary, seemed surprised and pleased that any one 
should take an interest in him. We soon found that he was ex- 
tremely modest as to his own merits, and eager to acknowledge those 
of other people. 

“And,” said Karl Linders once, twirling his moustache, and 
smiling in the consciousness that his own outward presentment was 
not to be called repulsive, “he can’t help his looks: no fellow 
can.” 

At the time of which I speak, his popularity was much greater 
than he knew, or would have believed if he had been told of it. 

Only between him and Von Francius there remained a constant 
gulf and a continual coldness. Von Francius never stepped aside to 
make friends; Eugen most certainly never went out of his way to 
ingratiate himself with Von Francius. Courvoisier had been ap- 
pointed contrary to the wish of Von Francius, which perhaps caused 
the latter to regard him a little coldly—even more coldly than was 
usual with him, and he was never enthusiastic about any one or any- 
thing ; while to Eugen there was absolutely nothing in Von Francius 
which attracted him, save the magnificent power of his musical talent 
—a power which was as calm and cold as himself. 

Max von Francius was a man about whom there were various 
opinions, expressed and unexpressed: he was a person who never 
spoke of himself, and who contrived to live a life more isolated and 
apart than any one I have ever known, considering that he went much 
into society, and mixed a good deal with the world. In every circle 
in Elberthal which could by any means be called select, his society 
was eagerly sought, nor did he refuse it. His days were full of en- 
gagements; he was consulted, and his opinion deferred to, in a 
singular manner—singular, because he was no sayer of smooth things, 
but the very contrary: because he hung upon no patron, submitted to 
no dictation, was in his way an autocrat. This state of things he had 
brought about entirely by force of his own will, and in utter opposi- 
tion to precedent, for the former directors had been notoriously under 
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the thumb of certain influential outsiders, who were in reality the 
directors of the Director. It was the universal feeling that though 
the Herr Direktor was the busiest man, and had the largest circle of 
acquaintance of any one in Elberthal, yet that he was less really known 
than many another man of half his importance. His business as 
Musitkdirektor took up much of his time: the rest might have been 
filled to overflowing with private lessons, but Von Francius was not a 
man to make himself cheap: it was a distinction to be taught by him, 
the more so as the position or circumstances of a would-be pupil appeared 
to make not the very smallest impression upon him. Distinguished 
for hard, practical common-sense, a ready sneer at anything high-flown 
or romantic, discouraging not so much enthusiasm as the outward mani- 
festation of it, which he called melodrama, Max von Francius was the 
cynosure of all eyes in Elberthal, and bore the scrutiny with glacial 
indifference. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FRIEDHELM’S STORY, 


Joacumt Rarr. Op. 177. 
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“Mage yourself quite easy, Herr Concertmeister. No child that was 
left to my charge was ever known to come to harm.” 

Thus Frau Schmidt to Eugen, as she stood with dubious smile 
and folded arms in our parlour, and harangued him, while he and I 
stood, violin-cases in our hands, in a great hurry, and anxious to 
be off. 
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“You are very kind, Frau Schmidt; I hope he will not trouble 
ou.” 
me He is a well-behaved child, and not nearly so disagreeable 
and bad to do with as most. And at what time will you be 
back a 

“That is uncertain. It just depends upon the length of the 
Probe.” 

“Na! Itisall the same. Iam going out for a little excursion 
this afternoon—to the Grafenberg, and I shall take the boy with 
me.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Eugen; “that will be very kind. He 
wants some fresh air, and I’ve had no time to take him out. You are: 
very kind.” 

“Trust to me, Herr Concertmeister—trust to me,” said she, with 
the usual imperial wave of her hand, as she at last moved aside from 
the doorway which she had blocked up, and allowed us to pass out. 
A last wave of the hand from Eugen to Sigmund, and then we 
hurried away to the station. We were bound for Cologne, where that 
year the Lower Rhine Musikfest was to be held. It was then some- 
what past the middle of April, and the Fest came off at Whitsuntide, 
in the middle of May. We, amongst others, were engaged to. 
strengthen the Cologne orchestra for the occasion, and we were bidden 
this morning to the first Probe. 

We just caught our train, seeing one or two faces of comrades we. 
knew, and in an hour were in Koln. 

‘The Tower of Babel’ and Raff’s Fifth Symphony, that called 
‘Lenore,’ were the subjects we had been summoned to study. They, 
together with Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia and some solos, were to 
come off on the third evening of the Fest. 

The Probe lasted a long time: it was three o'clock when we left. 
the Concert Hall, after five hours’ hard work. 

“Come along, Eugen,” cried I, “we have just time to catch the 
three ten, but only just.” 

“ Don’t wait for me,” he answered with an absent look. ‘TI don’t 
think I shall come by it. Look after yourself, Friedel, and Auf 
Wiedersehen !” * 

I was scarcely surprised, for I had seen that the’ music had deeply 
moved him, and I can understand the wish of any man to be alone: 
with the remembrance or continuance of such emotions. Accordingly 
I took my way to the station, and there met one or two of my 
Elberthal comrades, who had been on the same errand as myself, and, 
like me, were returning home. 


* « Au revoir!” 
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Lively remarks upon the probable features of the coming Fest, and 
the circulation of any amount of loose and hazy gossip respecting 
composers and soloists followed, and we all went to our usual restaura- 
tion and dined together. ‘There was an opera that night to which we 
had Probe that afternoon, and I scarcely had time to rush home 
‘and give a look at Sigmund before it was time to go again to the 
theatre. 

Eugen’s place remained empty. For the first time since he had 
come into the orchestra he was absent from his post, and I wondered 
what could have kept him. ; 

Taking my way home, very tired, with fragments of airs from 
“Czar und Zimmermann,’ in which I had just been playing; the 
March from ‘Lenore,’ and scraps of choruses and airs from the 
“Thurm zu Babel,’ all ringing in my head in a confused jumble, I 
sprang up the stairs (up which I used to plod so wearily and so 
spiritlessly), and went into the sitting-room. Darkness! After I 
had stood still and gazed about for a time, my eyes grew accustomed 
to the obscurity. I perceived that a dim grey light still stole in at 
the open window, and that some one reposing in an easy-chair was 
faintly shadowed out against it. 

“Ts that you, Friedhelm ?” asked Eugen’s voice. 

“ Tieber Himmel! Are you there? What are you doing in the 
dark ?” 

“Light the lamp, my Friedel! Dreams belong to darkness, and 
facts to light. Sometimes I wish light and facts had never been 
invented.” 

I found the lamp and lighted it, carried it up to him, and stood 

before him, contemplating him curiously. He lay back in our one 
easy-chair, his hands clasped behind his head, his legs outstretched. 
He had been idle for the first time, I think, since I had known 
him. He had been sitting in the dark, not even pretending to do 
anything. 
' “There are things new under the sun,” said I, in mingled amuse- 
ment and amaze. “Absent from your post, to the alarm and surprise 
of all who know you, here I find you mooning in the darkness, and 
when I illuminate you, you smile up at me in a somewhat imbecile 
manner, and say nothing. What may it portend?” 

He roused himself, sat up, and looked at me with an ambiguous 
half-smile. 

“Most punctual of men! most worthy, honest, fidgety old friend,” 
said he, with still the same suppressed smile, “how I honour you! 
How I wish I could emulate you! How I wish I were like you! 


And yet, Friedel, old boy, you have missed something this after- 
noon.” 
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“So! I should like to know what you have deen doing. Give an 
account of yourself.” 

“T have erred and gone astray, and have found it pleasant. I have 
done that which I ought not to have done, and am sorry, for the sake 
of morality and propriety, to have to say that it was delightful: far 
more delightful than to go on doing just what one ought to do. Say, 
good Mentor, does it matter? or this occasion only. Never again, 
as I am a living man.” 

“T wish you would speak plainly,” said I, first putting the lamp 
and then myself upon the table. I swung my legs about and looked 
at him. 

“And not go on telling you stories like that of ‘ Miinchausen,’ in 
Arabesks, eh? I will be explicit; I will use the indicative mood, 
present tense. Now then. I like Cologne; I like the cathedral of 
that town; I like the Hétel du Nord; and, above all, I Jove the 
railway station.” 

“ Are you raving ?” 

“Did you ever examine the Cologne railway station ?” he went on, 
lighting a cigar. “There is a great big waiting-room, which they 
lock up; there is a delightful place in which you may get lost, and 
find yourself suddenly alone in a deserted wing of the building, with 
an impertinent porter, who doesn’t understand one word of Eng—of 
your native tongue . 

“ Are you mad ?” was my varied comment. 

“ And while you are in the greatest distress, separated from your 
friends, who have gore on to Elberthal (like mine), and struggling to 
make this porter understand you, you may be encountered by a 
mooning individual—a native of the land—and you may address him. 
He drives the fumes of music from his brain, and looks at you, and 
finds you charming—more than charming. My dear Friedhelm, 
‘the look in your eye is quite painful to see.’ By the exercise of 
a little diplomacy, which, as you are charmingly naive, you do not 
see through, he manages to seal an alliance by which you and he 
agree to pass three or four hours in each other’s society, for mutual 
instruction and entertainment. The entertainment consists of cutlets, 
potatoes—the kind called Kartoffeln frittes, which they give you 
very good at the Nord—and the wine known to us as Doctorberger. 
The instruction is varied, and is carried on chiefly in the aisle of the 
Kélner Dom, to the sound of music. And when he is quite spell- 
bound, in a magic-circle, a kind of golden net or cloud, he pulls out 
an earthly watch, made of dust and dross (‘More fool he,’ your eye 
says, and you are quite right), and sees that time is advancing. A 
whole army of horned things with stings, called feelings of propriety, 
honour, correctness, the right thing, &c., come in thick battalions in 
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Sturmschritt * upon him, and with a hasty word he hurries her—he 
gets off to the station. There is still an hour, for both are coming to 
Elberthal—an hour of unalloyed delight; then”—he snapped his 
fingers—“ a Droschke, an address, a crack of the whip, and ade!” 

I sat and stared at him while he wound up this rhodomontade by 
singing : 

“ Ade, ade, ade! 
Ja, scheiden und meiden thut weh!” 


“You are too young and fair,” he presently resumed, “too slight 
and sober for apoplexy; but a painful fear seizes me that your 
mental faculties are under some slight cloud. There is a vacant look 
in your usually radiant eye; a want of intelligence in the curve of 
your rosy li 

“Eugen! Stop that string of fantastic rubbish! Where have 
you been, and what have you been doing ?” 

“T have not deserved that from you. Haven’t I been telling you 
all this time where I have been and what I have been doing? There 
is a brutality in your behaviour which is to a refined mind most 
lamentable.” 

“ But where have you been, and what have you done ?” 

“ Another time, mein Lieber—another time !” 

With this misty promise I had to content myself. I speculated 
upon the subject for that evening, and came to the conclusion that 
he had invented the whole story, to see whether I would believe it 
(for we had all a reprehensible habit of that kind); and very soon 
the whole circumstance dropped from my memory. 

On the following morning I had occasion to go to the public Eye 
Hospital. Eugen and I had interested ourselves to procure a ticket 
for free, or almost free, treatment as an out-patient for a youth 
whom we knew—one of the second violins — whose sight was 
threatened, and who, poor boy, could not afford to pay for proper 
treatment. Eugen being busy, I went to receive the ticket. 

It was the first time I had been in the place. I was shown into 
a room with the light somewhat obscured, and there had to wait 
some few minutes. Every one had something the matter with his or 
her eyes—at least, so I thought, until my own fell upon a girl who 
leaned, looking a little tired and a little disappointed, against a tall 
desk at one side of the room. 

She struck me on the instant, as no feminine appearance had ever 
struck me before. She, like myself, seemed to be waiting for some 
one or something. She was tall and supple in figure, and her face 
was girlish and yery innocent-looking ; and yet, both in her attitude 


* Double quick march. 
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and countenance, there was a little pride, some hauteur. It was 
evidently natural to her, and sat well upon her. A slight but 
exquisitely moulded figure, different from those of our stalwart 
Elberthaler Madchen—finer, more refined and distinguished, and a 
face to dream of. I thought it then, and I say it now. Masses, 
almost. too thick and heavy, of dark auburn hair, with here and 
there a glint of warmer hue, framed that beautiful faco—half woman’s, 
half child’s. Dark grey eyes, with long dark lashes and brows; 
cheeks naturally very pale, but sensitive, like some delicate alabaster, 
showing the red at every wave of emotion ; something racy, piquant, 
unique, enveloped the whole appearance of this young girl. I had 
never seen anything at all like her before. 

She looked wearily round the room, and sighed a little. Then her 
eyes met mine; and seeing the earnestness with which I looked at 
her, she turned away, and a slight—very slight—flush appeared in 
her cheek. 

I had time to notice (for everything about her interested me) 
that her dress was of the very plainest and simplest kind—so plain 
as to be almost poor—and its fashion not of the newest, even in 
Elberthal. 

Then my name was called out. I received my ticket, and went to 
the Probe at the theatre. 


Cuapter V. 
FRIEDHELM’S STORY. 
“Wishes are pilgrims to the vale of tears.” 


A werex—ten days passed. I did not see the beautiful girl again— 
nor did I forget her. One night at the opera I found her. It was 
‘Lohengrin ’—but she has told all that story herself—how Eugen 
came in late (he had a trick of never coming in till the last minute, 
and I used to think he had some reason for it}—and the recognition 
and the cut direct, first on her side, then on his. 

Eugen and I walked home together, arm-in-arm, and I felt 
provoked with him. 

“T say, Eugen, did you see the young lady with Vincent and the 
others in the first row of the Parquet 2” 

“T saw some six or eight ladies of various ages in the first row of 
the Parquet. Some were old and some were young. One had a 
knitted shawl over her head, which she kept on during the whole of 
the performance.” 

“Don’t be so maddening. I said the young lady with Vincent 
and Fraulein Sartorius, By-the-by, Eugen, do you know, oF have 
you ever known her ?” - 
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* Who ?” 

“ Fraulein Sartorius.” 

“ Who is she ?” 

“Qh, bother! The young lady I mean sat exactly opposite to you 
and me—a beautiful young girl; an Englinderin—fair, with that 
hair that we never see here, and i 

“Tn a brown hat—sitting next to Vincent. I saw her—yes.” 

“She saw you too.” 

“She must have been blind if she hadn’t.” 

“Have you seen her before ?” 

“T have seen her before—yes.” 

“ And spoken to her ?” 

“ Even spoken to her.” 

“Do tell me what it all means.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ But, Eugen y 

“ Are you so struck with her, Friedel? Don’t lose your heart to 
her, I warn you.” 

“Why ?” I inquired wilily, hoping the answer would give me 
some clue to his acquaintance with her. 

“ Because, mein Bester, she is a cut above you and me—in a 
different sphere—one that we know nothing about. What is more, 
she knows it, and shows it. Be glad that you cannot lay yourself 
open to the snub that I got to-night.” 

There was so much bitterness in his tone that I was surprised. 
But a sudden remembrance flashed into my mind of his strange 
remarks after I had left him that day at Cologne, and I laughed to 
myself, nor, when he asked me, would I tell him why. That evening 
he had very little to say to Karl Linders and myself. 

Eugen never spoke to me of the beautiful girl who had behaved so 
strangely that evening, though we saw her again and again. 

Sometimes I used to meet her in the street, in company with the 

dark, plain girl, Anna Sartorius, who, I; fancied, always surveyed 

Eugen with a look of recognition. The two young women formed in 
appearance an almost startling contrast. She came to all the concerts, 
as if she made music a study—generally she was with a stout, good- 
natured-looking German Friiulein, and the young Englishman, 
Vincent. There was always something rather melancholy about her 
grace and beauty. 

Most beautiful she was: with long, slender, artist-like hands, the 
face a perfect oval, but the features more piquant than regular— 
sometimes a subdued fire glowed in her eyes and compressed her lips, 
which removed her altogether from the category of spiritless beauties 
—a genus for which I never had the least taste. - 
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One morning Courvoisier and I, standing just within the entrance 
to the theatre orchestra, saw two people go by, one, a figure well 
enough known to every one in Elberthal, and especially to us—that 
of Max von Francius. Did I ever say that Von Francius was an 
exceedingly handsome fellow, in a certain dark, clean-shaved style ? 
On that occasion he was speaking with more animation than was 
usual with him, and the person to whom he had unbent so far was the 
fair Englishwoman—that enigmatical beauty who had cut my friend 
at the opera. She also was looking animated and very beautiful: her 
face turned to his with a smile—a glad, gratified smile. He was 
saying : 

“ But in the next lesson, you know——” 

They passed on. I turned, to ask Eugenif he had seen. I needed 
not to put the question. He had seen. There was a forced smile 
upon his lips. Before I could speak he had said: 

“Tt’s time to go in, Friedel ; come along!” With which he turned 

into the theatre, and I followed thoughtfully. 
} Then it was rumoured that at the coming concert—the benefit of 
Von Francius—a new soprano was to appear—a young lady of whom 
report used varied tones : some believable facts at least we learned about 
her. Her name, they said, was Wedderburn; she was an English- 
woman, and had a most wonderful voice. The Herr Direktor took a 
very deep interest in her ; he not only gave her lessons; he had asked 
to give her lessons, and intended to form of her an artist who should 
one day be to the world a kind of Patti, Lucca, or Nilsson. 

IT had no doubt in my own mind as to who she was, but for all that 
I felt considerable excitement on the evening of the Hauptprobe to 
the ‘ Verlorenes Paradies.’ 

Yes—lI was right. Miss Wedderburn, the pupil of Von Francius, 
of whom so much was prophesied, was the beautiful forlorn-looking 
English girl. The feeling which grew upon me that evening, and 
which I never found reason afterwards to alter, was that she was 
modest, gentle, yet spirited, very gifted, and an artist by nature and 
gift, yet sadly ill at ease and out of place in that world into which 
Von Francius wished to lead her. 

She sat quite near to Eugen and me, and I saw how alone she was, 
and how she seemed to feel her loneliness. I saw how certain young ~ 
ladies drew themselves together, and looked at her (it was on this 
occasion that I first began to notice the silent behaviour of women 
towards each other, and the more I have observed the more has my 
wonder grown and increased), and whispered behind their music, and 
shrugged their shoulders when Von Francius, seeing how isolated she 
seemed, bent forward and said a few kind words to her. 

T liked him forit. Afterall, he wasaman. But his distinguishing 
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the child did not add to the delights of her position—rather made it 
worse. I put myself in her place as well as I could, and felt her 
feelings when Von Francius introduced her to one of the young ladies 
near her, who first stared at him, then at her, then inclined her head' 
a little forward and a little backward, turrted her back upon Miss 
Wedderburn, and appeared lost in conversation of the deepest im- 
portance with her neighbour. And I thought of the words which 
Karl Linders had seid to us in haste and anger, after a disappoint- 
ment he had lately had, “ Das Weib ist der Teufel.” Yes, Woman is 
the Devil sometimes, thought I, and a mean kind of devil too. A 
female Mephistopheles would not have damned Gretchen’s soul or 
killed her body ; she would have left the latter on this earthly sphere, 
and damned her reputation. 

Von Francius was a clever man, but he made a grand mistake that 
night, unless he were desirous of making his protégée as uncomfortable 
as possible. How could those ladies feel otherwise than insulted at 
seeing the man of ice so suddenly attentive and bland to a nobody, an 
upstart, and a beautiful one ? 

The Probe continued, and still she sat alone and unspoken to, her 
only acquaintance or companion seeming to be Fraulein Sartorius, 
with whom she had come in. I saw how, when Von Francius called 
upon her to do her part, and the looks which had hitherto been 
averted from her were now turned pitilessly and unwinkingly upon 
her, she quailed. She bit her lip; her hand trembled. I turned to 
Eugen with a look which said volumes. He sat with his arms folded, 
and his face perfectly devoid of all expression, gazing straight before 
him. 

Miss Wedderburn might have been satisfied to the full with her 
revenge. That was a voice! such a volume of pure, exquisite melody 
as I had rarely heard. After hearing that, all doubts were settled. 
The gift might be a blessing or a curse—let every one decide that for 
himself, according to his style of thinking—but it was there. She 

. possessed the power which put her out of the category of commonplace, 
and had the most melodious “‘ Open, Sesame !” with which to besiege the 
doors of the courts in which dwell artists—creative and interpretative. 

The performance finished the gap between her and her companions. 
Their looks said, ‘You are not one of us.” My angry spirit said, 
“No; you can never be like her.” 

She seemed half afraid of what she had done when it was over, and 
shrank into herself with downcast eyes and nervous quivering of the 
lips at the subdued applause of the men. I wanted to applaud too, 
but I looked at Eugen. I had instinctively given him some share in 

«the affairs of this lovely creature—a share which he always strenuously 
repudiated, both tacitly and openly. 
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Nevertheless, when I saw him I abstained from applauding, knowing 
by a lightning-quick intuition that it would be highly irritating to 
him. He showed no emotion; if he had done, I should not have _. 
thought the occasion was anything special to him. It was his absurd © 
gravity, stony inexpressiveness, which impressed me with the fact 
that he was moved—moved against his will and his judgment. He 
could no more help approving both of her and her voice than he could 
help admiring a perfect, half-opened rose. 

It was over, and we went out of the Saal, across the road, and 
home. 

Sigmund, who had not been very well that day, was awake and 
restless. Eugen took him up, wrapped him in a little bedgown, 
carried him into the other room, and sat down with him. The child 
rested his head on the loved breast, and was soothed. 

* * 


* * * * 


She had gone; the door had closed after her. Eugen turned to 
me, and took Sigmund into his arms again. 

“Papa, who is the beautiful lady, and why did you speak so harshly 
toher? Why did you make her cry ?” ¢ 

The answer, though ostensibly spoken to Sigmund, was a revelation 
to me. 

“That I may not have to cry myself,” said Eugen, kissing him. 

“Could the lady make thee cry?” demanded Sigmund, sitting up, 
much excited at the idea. 

Another kiss and a half-laugh was the answer. Then he bade him 
go to sleep, as he did not understand what he was talking about. 

By-and-by Sigmund did drop to sleep. Eugen carried him to his . 
bed, tucked him up, and returned. We sat in silence—such an un- 
comfortable, constrained silence as had never before been between us. 
Thad a book before me. I saw no word of it. I could not drive the 
vision away—the lovely, pleading face, the penitence. Good heavens! 
How could he repulse her as he had done? Her repeated request 
that he would take that money—what did it all mean? And, more- 
over, my heart was sore that he had concealed it all from me. About 
the past I felt no resentment; there was a secret there which I 
respected ; but I was cut up at this. The more I thought of it, the 
keener was the pain I felt. 

“ Friedel !” 

T looked up. Eugen was leaning across the table, and his hand was 
stretched towards me; his eyes looked full into mine. I answered his 
look, but I was not clear yet. 

“Forgive me!” 

“Forgive thee what ?” 

“This playing with thy confidence.” 
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“Don’t mention it,” I forced myself to say, but the sore feeling still 
remained. ‘You have surely a right to keep your affairs to yourself 
if you choose.” 

“ You will not shake hands? Well, perhaps I have no right to ask 
it; but I should like to tell you all about it.” 

I put my hand into his. 

“T was wounded,” said I, “it is true. But it is over.” 

“Then listen, Friedel !” 

He told me the story of his meeting with Miss Wedderburn. All 
he said of the impression she had made upon him was: 

“T thought her very charming, and the loveliest creature I had ever 
seen. And about the trains. It stands in this way. I thought a few hours 
of her society would make me very happy, and would be like—oh, 
well! I knew that in the future, if she ever should see me again, she 
would either treat me with distant politeness as an inferior, or, suppos- 
ing she discovered that I had cheated her, would cut me dead. And 
as it did not matter, as I could not possibly be an acquaintance of hers 
in the future, I gave myself that pleasure then. It has turned out a 
mistake on my part, but that is nothing new ; my whole existence has 
been a monstrous mistake. However, now she sees what a churl’s 
nature was under my fair-seeming exterior, her pride will show her 


what to do. She will take a wrong view of my character, but what 
does that signify? She will say that to be deceitful first and uncivil 
afterwards are the main features of the German character, and when 
she is at Cologne on her honeymoon, she will tell her bridegroom 
about this adventure, and he will remark that the fellow wanted 


”? 


horsewhipping, and she 

“There! You have exercised your imagination quite sufficiently. 
Then you intend to keep up the farce of not recognising her. Why ?” 

He hesitated, looked as nearly awkward as he could, and said a little 
constrainedly : 

“ Because I think it will be for the best.” 

“For you or for her?” I inquired, not very fairly, but I could not 
resist it. 

Eugen flushed all over his face. 

‘What a question!” was all he said. 

“T do not think it such a remarkable question. Either you have 
grown exceedingly neryous as to your strength of resistance, or you 
fear for hers.” 

“Friedhelm,” said he in a cutting voice, “that is a tone which I 
should not have believed you capable of taking. It is vulgar, my dear 
fellow, and uncalled for; and it is so unlike you that I am astonished. 
If you had been one of the other fellows——” 

I fired up. 
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“Excuse me, Eugen, it might be vulgar if I were merely chaffing 
you, but I’m not; and I think, after what you have told me, that I 
have said very little. I am not so sure of her despising you. She looks 
much more as if she were distressed at your despising her.” 

“ Pre—pos—ter—ous !” 

“Tf you can remember an instance in her behaviour this evening 
which looked as if she were desirous of snubbing you, I should be 
obliged by your mentioning it,” I continued. 

“ Well—well——” 

“ Well—well. Ifshe had wished to snub you she would have sent 
you that money through the post, and made an end of it. She simply 
desired, as was evident all along, to apologise for having been rude 
to a person who had been kind to her. J can quite understand it, and 
Iam not sure that your behaviour will not have the very opposite 
effect to that you expect.” 

“T think you are mistaken. However, it does not matter; our 
paths lie quite apart. She will have plenty of other things to take up 
her time and thoughts. Anyhow I am glad that you and I are quits 
once more.” 

So was I. We said no more upon the subject, but I always felt as 
if a kind of connecting link existed between my friend and me and 
that beautiful, solitary English girl. 

The link was destined to become yet closer. The concert was over 
at which she sang. She had a success—I see she has not mentioned 
it—a success which isolated her still more from her companions, inas- 
much as it made her more distinctly professional and them more 
severely virtuous. 

One afternoon when Eugen and I happened to have nothing to do, 
we took Sigmund to the Grafenberg. We wandered about in the fir- 
wood, and at last came to a pause and rested. Eugen lay upon his 
back and gazed up into the thickness of brown-green fir above, and 
perhaps guessed at the heaven beyond the dark shade. I sat and 
stared before me through the straight red-brown stems across the 
ground, 

“With sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged,” 


to an invisible beyond which had charms for me, and was a kind of 
symphonic beauty in my mind. Sigmund lay flat upon his stomach, 
kicked his heels, and made intricate patterns with the fir needles, while 
he hummed a gentle song to himself in a small, sweet voice, true as 
a lark’s, but sadder. There was utter stillness and utter calm all 
round. 

Presently Eugen’s arm stole round Sigmund and drew him closer 
and closer to him, and they continued to look at each other until a 
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mutual smile broke upon both faces, and the boy said, his whole small 
frame as well as his voice quivering (the poor little fellow had nerves 
that vibrated to the slightest emotion), “I love thee.” 

A light leaped into the father’s eyes: a look of pain followed it 

uickly. 

“ And I shall never leave thee,” said Sigmund. 

Eugen parried the necessity of speaking by a kiss. 

“T love thee too, Friedel,” continued he, taking my hand. “ We 
are very happy together, aren’t we?” And he laughed placidly to 

imself. 

Eugen, as if stung by some tormenting thought, sprang up, and we 
left the wood. 

O far-back, bygone day! There was a soft light shed over you 
by a kindly sun. That was a time in which joy ran a golden thread 
through the grey homespun of everyday life. 

Back to the restauration at the foot of the Berg, where Sigmund 
was supplied with milk, and Eugen and I with beer, where we sat at 
a little wooden table in a garden, and the pleasant clack of friendly 
conversation sounded around; where the women tried to make friends 
with Sigmund, and the girls whispered behind their coffee-cups or 
(pace, elegant fiction!) their beer-glasses, and always happened to be 
looking up if our eyes roved that way. Two poor Musiker and a 
little boy: persons of no importance whatever, who could scrape their 
part in the symphony with some intelligence, and feel that they had 
done their duty. Well, well! it is not all of us who can do even so 
much. I know some instruments that are always out of tune. Let 
us be complacent where we justly can. The opportunities are few. 

We took our way home. The days were long, and it was yet light 
when we returned and found the reproachful face of Frau Schmidt 
looking for us, and her arms open to receive the weary little lad who 
had fallen asleep on his father’s shoulder. 

I went upstairs, and, by a natural instinct, to the window. Those - 
facing it were open: some one moved in the room. Two chords of a 
piano were struck. Some one came and stood by the window, shielded 
her eyes from the rays of the setting sun which streamed down the 
street, and looked westwards. Eugen was passing behind me. I 
pulled him to the window, and we both looked—silently, gravely. 

The girl dropped her hand: her eyes fell upon us. The colour 
mounted to her cheek: she turned away and went to the interior of 
the room. It was May Wedderburn. 

“ Also!” said Eugen, after a pause. “A new neighbour; it 
reminds me of one of Andersen’s Mdrchen, but I don’t know which.” 
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BOOK IV. 
CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. 


Carter I, 
MAY’S STORY. 


“For though he lived aloof from ken, 
The world’s unwitnessed denizen, 
The love within him stirs 
Abroad, and with the hearts of men 
His own confers.” 


“Tue story of my life from day to day” was dull enough, same 
enough, for some time, after I went to live at the Wehrhahn. I was 
studying hard, and my only variety was the letters I had from home; 
not very cheering, these. One, which I received from Adelaide, 
puzzled me somewhat. After speaking of her coming marriage in 
a way which made me sad and uncomfortable, she condescended to 
express her approval of what I was doing, and went on: 

“T am catholic in my tastes. I suppose all our friends would faint 
at the idea of there being a ‘singer’ in the family. Now, I should 
rather like you to be a singer—only be a great one—not a little 
twopenny-halfpenny person who has to advertise for engagements. 

“Now I am going to give you some advice. This Herr yon 
Francius—your teacher or whatever he is. Be cautious what you 
are about with him. I don’t say more, but I say that again. Be 
cautious! Don’t burn your fingers. Now, I have not much time, 
and I hate writing letters, as you know. In a week I am to be 
married, and then—nous verrons. We go to Paris first, and then on 
to Rome, where we shall winter—to gratify my taste, I wonder, or 
Sir Peter’s, for mouldering ruins, ancient pictures, and the Coliseum 
by moonlight? I have no doubt that we shall do our duty by the 
respectable old structures. Remember what I said, and write to me 
now and then.—A.” 

IT frowned and puzzled a little over this letter. Be cautious? In 
what possible way could I be cautious? What need could there be 
for it-when all that passed between me and Von Francius was the 
daily singing lesson at which he was so strict and severe, sometimes 
so sharp and cutting, with me. I saw him then: I saw him also at 
the constant Proben to concerts whose season had already begun ; 
Proben to the Passionsmusik, the ‘Messiah,’ &c. At one or two of 
these concerts I was to sing. I did not like the idea, but I could not 
make Von Francius see it as I did. He said I must sing—it was 
part of my studies, and I was fain to bend to his will. 
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Von Francius—I looked at Adelaide’s letter, and smiled again. 
Von Francius had kept his word: he had behaved to me as a kind 
elder brother. He seemed instinctively to understand the wish, which 
was very strong on my part, not to live entirely at Miss Hallam’s 
expense—to provide, partially at any rate, for myself, if possible. He 
helped me to do this. Now he brought me some music to be copied: 
now he told me of a young lady who wanted lessons in English— 
now of one little thing—anow of another, which kept me, to my pride 
and joy, in such slender pocket-money as I needed. Truly, I used to 
think in those days, it does not need much money nor much room for 
a person like me to keep her place in the world. I wished to trouble 
no one—only to work as hard as I could, and do the work that was 
set for me as well as I knew how. I had my wish, and so far was not 
unhappy. . 

But what did Adelaide mean? ‘True, I had once described Von 
Francius to her as young, that is, youngish, clever, and handsome. 
Did she, remembering my well-known susceptibility, fear that I 
might fall in love with him, and compromise myself by some silly 
Schwirmerei ? I laughed aloud all by myself, at the very idea of 
such a thing. Fall in love with Von Francius, and—my eyes fell upon 
the two windows over the way. No: my heart was pure of the 
faintest feeling for him, save that of respect, gratitude, and liking 
founded at that time more on esteem than spontaneous growth. And 
he—I smiled at that idea too. 

In all my long interviews with Von Francius; throughout our 
intercourse he maintained one unvaried tone, that of a kind, frank, pro- 
tecting interest, with something of the patron on his part. He would ~ 
converse with me about Schiller and Goethe, true ; he would also caution 
me against such and such shopkeepers as extortioners, and tell me the 
place where they gave the largest discount on music paid for on the 
spot: would discuss the Waldstetn or Appasionata Sonata with me, 
or the beauties of Rubinstein, or the deep meanings of Schumann; 
also the relative cost of living en pension or providing for oneself. 

No. Adelaide was mistaken. I wished parenthetically that she 
could make the acquaintance of Von Francius, and learn how mistaken 
—and again my eyes fell upon the opposite windows. Friedhelm 
Helfen leaned from one, holding fast Courvoisier’s boy. The rich 
Italian colouring of the lovely young face; the dusky hair; the glow 
upon the cheeks, the deep blue of his serge dress, made the effect of a 
warmly tinted southern flower: it was a flower-face too; delicate and 
rich at once. 

Adelaide’s letter dropped unheeded to the floor. Those two could 
not see me, and I had a joy in watching them. 

To say, however, that I actually watched my opposite neighbours. 
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would not be true. I studiously avoided watching them: never sat in 
the window; seldom showed myself at it, though in passing I some- 
times allowed myself to linger and so had glimpses of those within. 
They were three and I was one. They were the happier by two. 
Or if I knew that they were out, that a Probe was going on, or an 
opera or concert, there was nothing that I liked better than to sit for 
a time and look to the opposite windows. They were nearly always- 
open, as were also mine, for the heat of the stove was oppressive to- 
me, and I preferred to temper it with a little of the raw outside air.. 
I used sometimes to hear from those opposite rooms the practising or: 
playing of passages on the violin and violoncello—scales, shakes, long: 
complicated flourishes and phrases. Sometimes I heard the very 
strains that I had to sing to. Airs, scraps of airs, snatches from 
operas, concertos, and symphonies. They were always humming ane 
singing things. They came home haunted with ‘The Last Rose,” 
from ‘Marta’—now some air from ‘ Faust,’ ‘Der Freischiitz,’ or 
‘Tannhauser.’ 

But one air was particular to Eugen, who seemed to be perfectly 
possessed by it—that which I had heard him humming when I first 
met him—the March from ‘Lenore.’ He whistled it and sang it; 
played it on violin, ’cello, and piano; hummed it first thing in the 
morning and last thing at night; harped upon it until in despair his 
companion threw books and music at him, and he, dodging them, 
laughed, begged pardon, was silent for five minutes, and then the 
March da Capo, set in a halting kind of measure to the ballad. 

By way of a slight and wholesome variety there was the whole 
repertory of Volkslieder, from 


“Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen ; 
Du, du, liegst mir im Sinn,” 
up to 
* Miidele, ruck, ruck, ruck 
An meine griine Seite.” 


Sometimes they—one or both of them with the boy—might be seen at 
the window leaning out, whistling or talking. When doors banged 
and quick steps rushed up or down the stairs two steps at a time I 
knew it was Courvoisier. Friedhelm Helfen’s movements were slower: 
and more sedate. I grew to know his face as well as Eugen’s, and to 
like it better the more I saw it. A quite young, almost boyish face, 
with an inexpressibly pure, true, and good expression upon the mouth 
and in the dark brown eyes. Reticent, as most good faces are, but a 
face which made you desire to know the owner of it, made you feel 
that you could trust-him in any trial. His face reminded me in a 
distant manner of two others, also faces of musicians, but greater in: 
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their craft than he, they being creators and pioneers, while he was 
only a disciple—of Beethoven and of the living master, Rubinstein. A 
gentle though far from weak face, and such a contrast in expression 
and everything else to that of my musician, as to make me wonder 
sometimes whether they had been drawn to each other from very 
-oppositeness of disposition and character. That they were very great 
friends I could not doubt; that the leadership was on Courvoisier’s 
side was no less evident. Eugen’s affection for Helfen seemed to 
have something fatherly in it, while I could see that both joined in an 
absorbing worship of the boy, who was a very Croesus in love if in 
nothing else. Sigmund had, too, an adorer in a third musician, a 
violoncellist, one of their comrades, who apparently spent much of his 
‘Spare substance in purchasing presents of toys and books and other 
offerings, which he laid at the shrine of Saint Sigmund, with what 
success I could not tell. Beyond this young fellow, Karl Linders, 
they had not many visitors. Young men used occasionally to appear 
with violin-cases in their hands, coming for lessons, probably. 

All these things I saw without absolutely watching for them; 
they made that impression upon me which the most trifling facts 
connected with a person around whom cling all one’s deepest 
pleasures and deepest pains ever do and must make. I was glad to 
know them, but at the same time they impressed the loneliness and 
aloofness of my own life more decidedly upon me. 

I remember one small incident which at the time it happened 
struck home to me. My windows were open; it was an October 
afternoon, mild and sunny. The yellow light shone with a peaceful 
warmth upon the afternoon quietness of the street. Suddenly that 
quietness was broken. The sound of music, the peculiar blatant 
noise of trumpets, smote the air. It came nearer, and with it the 
measured tramp of feet. I rose and went to look out. A hussar 
regiment was passing ; before them was borne a sofdier’s coffin: they 
carried a comrade to his grave. The music they played was the 
‘Funeral March for the. Death of a Hero,’ from the ‘Sinfonia 
Eroica.’ Muffled, slow, grand, and mournful, it went wailing and 
throbbing by. The procession passed slowly on in the October 
sunshine, along the Schadowstrasse, turning off by the Hofgarten, 
and so on to the cemetery. I leaned out of the window and looked 
after it—forgotten all outside, till just as the last of the procession 
passed by my eyes fell upon Courvoisier going into his house, and 
who presently entered the room. He was unperceived by Friedhelm 
and Sigmund, who were looking after the procession. The child’s 
face was earnest, almost solemn—he had not seen his father come up. 
I saw Helfen’s lips caress Sigmund’s loose black hair that waved just 
‘beneath them. 
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Then I saw a figure—only a black shadow to my eyes, which were 
dazzled by the sun—come behind them. One hand was laid upon 
Helfen’s shoulder, another turned the child’s chin. What a change! 
Friedhelm’s grave face smiled: Sigmund sprang aside, made a leap 
to his father, who stooped to him, and clasping his arms tight round 
his neck was raised up in his arms. 

They were all satisfied—all smiling—all happy. I turned away. 
That was a home—that was a meeting of three affections. What 
more could they want? I shut the window—shut it all out, and 
myself with it, into the cold, feeling my lips quiver. It was very 
fine, this life of independence and self-support, but it was dreadfully 
lonely. 

The days went on. Adelaide was now Lady Le Marchant. She 
had written to me again, and warned me once more to be careful 
what I was about. She had said that she liked her life—at least she 
said so in her first two or three letters, and then there fell a sudden 
utter silence about herself, which seemed to me ominous. 

Adelaide had always acted upon the assumption that Sir Peter 
was a far from strong-minded individual, with a certain hardness 
and cunning, perhaps, in relation to money matters, but nothing 
that a clever wife with a strong enough sense of her own privileges 
could not overcome. 

She said nothing to me about herself. She told me about Rome; 
who were there; what they did and looked like; what she wore; 
what compliments were paid to her—that was all. 

Stella told me my letters were dull—and I dare say they were— 
and that there was no use in her writing, because nothing ever 
happened in Skernford—which was also true. 


And for Eugen, we were on exactly the same terms—or rather no. 


terms—as before. Opposite neighbours, and as far removed as if we 
had lived at the antipodes. 

My life, as time went on, grew into a kind of fossilised dream, in 
which I rose up and lay down, practised so many hours a day, ate 
and drank and took my lesson, and it seemed as if I had been living 
so for years, and should continue to live on so to the end of my days 
—until one morning my eyes would not open again, and for me the 
world would have come to an end. 
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Madame de Genlis and Her Cimes. 


By LADY POLLOCK. 





MapamME DE GENLIS was a fertile writer, who will eventually be 
remembered only by one book, her Memoirs, the value of which 
depends chiefly upon occasional sketches of famous characters, and 
upon records of the manners of her time. Born in 1746, she lived 
till 1830, in the full enjoyment of her faculties, and had the’ oppor- 
tunity of witnessing some of the most momentous events that have 
occurred in history. She was presented to Louis XV., she was a 
prominent figure at the court of Louis XVI, she was a favourite 
with the first Napoleon, and she was treated with courtesy by Louis 
XVIII. She saw the banishment of Charles X., and the succession to 
his vacant throne of her own favourite pupil, Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans. She not only saw but partially shared in these strange 
events and tragical changes of fortune. But how did she see and 
feel them ? 

It is told of an old lady, Madame de X., who lived in Paris 
throughout the Reign of Terror, that, being asked to tell what she 
remembered of that time, she replied, “I recollect that I still had my 
Thursdays; people always came to my Thursdays.” 

There is an egotistic smallness in Madame de Genlis which reminds 
us of this old lady, and we question her pages in vain upon the 
changes of the state or the sorrows of the royal race with which she 
came in contact; we only find how well she wrote, how much she 
was admired, and what great esteem she deserved. Thus we glide 
over immense disasters in company with one incapable of sounding 
their depth; with a woman whose intelligence was bright, whose 
mental activity was considerable, who could learn and teach, but who 
had scarcely any imagination and very little feeling. In the place of 
imagination she had invention, and in that of feeling—sentiment. 
What we mean by sentiment is a shallow emotion on parade; of this 
we find an abundance in the works of Madame de Genlis, and the 
manner of her bringing up would lead us to expect it. 

Her mother, Madame de St. Aubin, was a woman whose leading 
idea in life was diversion; she had beauty, and a charm of manner 
which she loved to exhibit in society, and also in private theatricals, 
to which she was addicted to a degree that was extraordinary even 
at an epoch when amateur acting was the rage in France. Madame: 
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de St. Aubin was scantily educated, and probably her delight in dramatic 
art was mainly a love of representation and personal display, the only 
tastes which she took pains to encourage in her daughter. At six 
years old Stephanie Félicité Ducrest de St. Aubin (afterwards Madame 
de Genlis) was taken from the Chateau de St. Aubin, her paternal . 
residence, to Paris; nominally in order to be solemnly baptised, but 
actually to be properly prepared for the ways of artificial life. Here, 
under the superintendence of a fashionable aunt, the Comtesse de 
Bellevau, the child had her feet crammed into a pair of narrow shoes, 
in which to walk was impossible, her hair twisted into four thousand 
curl-papers, her neck imprisoned in an iron collar (to prevent stooping), 
and her waist encumbered with a hoop. Besides all this, as soon as 
the little girl woke in the morning a pair of spectacles was clapped 
on her eyes, to cure her of a slight squint, and a master was engaged to 
teach her to walk—a piece of discipline necessitated by the tight shoes, 
and indeed by the whole apparatus, unnatural and formidable, which 
overweighted the state of infancy. Women are perhaps born with 
inherited instincts of coquetry, and Mademoiselle de St. Aubin’s 
portion would, in this case, be a large one; but it was not so excessive 
as to make this bondage tolerable to her at six years of age, and she 
suffered as a victim of the inquisition under torture ; the inquisitors, 
however, were not altogether cruel. It is true that they forbade her 
to ask questions, and would on no account allow her to jump an inch 
from the ground; but then they held high festival on the day of her 
baptism, and at the conclusion of the ceremony, which was splendid, 
they took their young victim to the Opera, the delights of which are 
vividly recorded. “Never shall I forget,” says Madame de Genlis, 
“that I saw the famous Chassé, old though he was, in ‘ Roland le 
Furieux.’ When he tore down the trees at the wing I trembled all 
over.” 

When the operatic delights and the baptismal feast were over, new 
pleasures came into play, and the little Félicité passed the greater part 
of the summer in a delightful residence at Etioles, belonging to M. le 
Normand, the husband of Madame de Pompadour, the King’s mistress. 
Here she was relieved of her hoop, and wore a dress which was called 
a savoyarde: it consisted of a tight bodice of brown taffetas, with a 
short tunic of the same material, trimmed with three rows of pink 
ribband laid on flat. Her head-dress was a gauze handkerchief 
tied under the chin. In this costume she dined with her elders, 
and was allowed the run of the beautiful gardens. At the con- 
clusion of the visit, a great entertainment was got up in honour 
of the host, in which Félicité represented the allegorical personage 
of Friendship, and sang with that success which she attributes 
to herself upon every occasion. It appears that the words of her 
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song were meaner even than is customary for such perform- 


ances, but Madame de Genlis never forgot them, nor the ap- 
plause which she obtained. Her next glory was her reception 
as a Chanoinesse of the noble order of Alix. The Abbey of Alix 


. was not far from Lyons, and she stayed with her mother at 


Lyons for a fortnight, while he~ claims to this honour were under- 
going due examination. These claims were founded upon hereditary 
nobility, and the subject of investigation was the family pedigree. 
As soon as it was found to be satisfactory, the candidate was received 
at Alix, with caresses and sweetmeats in plenty, by the abbess; and 
when the great day of inauguration arrived, it was enjoyed with that 
tremulous delight, half pride, half fear, which is one element of glory. 
The newly elected Chanoinesse was dressed all in white, but the 
ladies present were fashionably attired, only with the addition of 
black silk robings over their hoops, and cloaks lined with ermine, 
and after a theological examinatien the Chanoinesse repeated the 
Credo—and then followed a curions ceremonial: kneeling on a velvet 
cushion, she bent her head in order that the officiating priest might 
cut off a lock of her hair; a proceeding which was symbolical of the 
casting away of all personal vanities. It chanced that this man was 
old and very blind, and he snipped the child’s ear with his scissors, 
which misadventure she bore with heroism. After this a gold ring, 
blessed by the priest, was put upon her finger, and a piece of black 
and white cloth of about a finger’s length was fastened upon her head, 
which the Chanoinesses called a Husband. Then came the decorations 
of the order, a red cordon, a beautiful enamelled cross, and a wide 
sash of black watered silk. This done, there was a short exhortation, 
and the whole was wound up with a general embracing ; after which 
there was high mass. The rest of the day was passed in festivities, 
and from this time Félicité de St. Aubin bore the title of Comtesse de 
Lancy, by which she was known till the date of her marriage with 
M. de Genlis—Lancy being an estate which belonged to her father. 
It -was open to the Chanoinesse to take the vows of the order at the 
age prescribed, or to dispense with them. Whoever took the vows 
was in time well provided for, only she might not, in that case, take 
a husband, and she was obliged to spend two out of every three years 
at the abbey. 

The newly created Comtesse de Lancy was much pressed by an 
aunt who was a Chanoinesse to take the vows, with the bribe of a 
handsome legacy in prospect, but her mother declined the favour. 

“My fate would have been far more tranquil,” says Madame de- 
Genlis, “if it had been accepted.” 

This, however, is a doubtful conjecture ; for no amount of seclusion, 
no quantity of dulness, no gifts of bonbons from a flattering abbess, 
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no comfortable provision, could have made Madame de Genlis a. 
nun at heart. 

At seven years of age she showed a singular aptitude for music, and 
Madame de St. Aubin procured for her a pianoforte, and engaged a 
young lady distinguished by her musical attainments to reside with 
her. This was the beginning of the little Félicité’s education, for 
her mother was too much a woman of society to take any trouble for 
her child. Mdlle. de Mars was only sixteen, but the entire charge of 
her pupil’s education, musical, moral, and literary, was confided to her. 
She was an excellent person, worthy of the trust, but she was not 
much educated, and her pupil’s taste for literature grew partly as an 
inheritance from her father, who was a remarkably accomplished man, 
and partly from the influence of the dramatists whose verses she was 
continually learning to repeat for the gratification of her mother’s 
theatrical proclivities. M. de St. Aubin was not less fond of pleasure 
than his wife, and when it flagged at home he sought it elsewhere. 
He had a playful fondness for his little girl, but made no pretence of 
superintending her education, and only on one point he interfered ; 
he would not allow her to indulge in the nervous affections and 
supposed natural antipathies which were at that time in vogue 
among fine ladies. The child had a horror of spiders and toads, 
and was frightened at mice. To counteract this she was compelled 
to bring up a mouse, and to hold spiders and toads in her hand. 
Félicité never disobeyed her father, but at these dread commands 
her blood froze in her veins, and although her reason finally became 
convinced that no poisonous venom issued from the toad, the 
violence done to her feelings increased the irritability of her nerves 
and strengthened the antipathies which it was intended to eradi- 
cate. A mistake of this sort is often made by otherwise ex- 
cellent teachers. No child can be forced to overcome aversions 
or desires; the training must be gradual and gentle if it is 
to be efficacious ; but such training is a slow process, demanding 
time and patience, and most people have no patience, and think that 
they have no time. . 

M. de St. Aubin, however, if he was partially feared, was more 
entirely loved ; and when he one day announced that he was about to 
depart for Paris, and should be absent for six months, Félicité was 
afflicted to the point of illness. Nevertheless he went, and she was 
consoled by the hope of his return. When three months had elapsed 
Madame de St. Aubin proposed to give a festival, nominally in 
anticipation of his approaching return, actually by wayTof diversion 
during his absence. For this festival she composed a pastoral comic 
opera with a mythological prologue, in which Feélicité played the 
part of Cupid, the god of Love. 
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Cupid’s dress was pink silk covered with point lace and decorated 
with artificial flowers. It reached to the knees; the boots were straw 


colour embroidered in silver, the little girl’s long hair was all let 


down, and a pair of blue wings was fastened upon her shoulders. 

A small village boy played the part of Pleasure, who also wore 
wings; but they were destined to be torn, for the god of Love, in a 
couplet supposed to be addressed to M. de St. Aubin, sang, 


“ Au Plaisir j’arrache les ailes, 
Pour le mieux fixer prés de vous,” 


and so saying threw himself upon Pleasure and robbed him of his 
wings. But one day at a grand dress rehearsal it happened that the 
wings were too tightly fixed. Cupid pulled in vain, Pleasure’s wings 
stuck fast, the god of Love got angry, and felled Pleasure to the 
ground ; he wept loudly, but Love had no: mercy, and even when he 
was down attacked him with frenzy till the unwilling wings were 
wrenched off amidst the screams of the victim. Besides this pastoral- 
allegorical entertainment there was a tragedy, which was nothing less 
than ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’ Iphigenia being played by Feélicité, and 
Clytemnestra by her mother. During the ensuing three months an 
infinite number of dress rehearsals took place, in the course of which 
Voltaire’s tragedy of ‘ Zaire’ and Regnard’s comedy of ‘ Les Folies 
Amoureuses’ were performed. Nothing was too difficult or too grave, 
nothing too light or too trivial, and expense was not spared. 

The country neighbours, roused from a dull routine and the tedium 
of their gardens, arrived in throngs to witness these representations, 
and applauded all they saw; but naturally it was the infant prodigy 
who won the largest share of admiration, and here was laid the 
foundation of the personal vanity and conceit which accompanied 
Madame de Genlis faithfully through her long life. Her dress as 
Cupid was so much appreciated that enthusiastic friends suggested 
her always wearing it, and accordingly several suits of this costume 


were ordered, and the child was daily dressed in it. On Sundays 


only a slight change was made, the wings being taken off, and a 
mantle put on, and on saints’ days the god of Love’s costume 
was changed for an angel’s, and she walked in religious proces- 
sions ; but habitually she roamed through woods and fields in Cupid’s 
attire, with a quiver at her back and a bow in her hand. A 
theatre was erected, and new and wonderful performances took 
place. But in spite of all these entertainments given in his honour 
the truant husband did not return. It was not till the spring of 
1757 that he came back to his home. 


His daughter was then eleven years old. It was the desire to 


communicate with her father in his absence that made the child learn 
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to write, otherwise she was never taught; but having achieved one 
letter by imitating printed type, she afterwards daily with a little 
help worked by herself, and learned to write, evidently with great 
facility, for before long she began to compose. But while she studied 
writing on her own account, her mother, more zealous for her outward 
than inward graces, procured for her a dancing-master, who also 
taught fencing, and who had a fancy to teach the little girl to fence. 
Her success was great in this art, and suggested immediately to 
Madame de St. Aubin the idea of giving her a male part in a piece, 
wherein she could show off this last accomplishment. Accordingly 
she acted Darviane in the play of ‘ Melavide de la Chaussée,’ in which 
she wore such a charming costume that the dress of Cupid was set 
aside, and Félicité now went about every day and everywhere in 
man’s apparel. No one made any objection to this proceeding, not 
even the worthy Father Antoine, who was her religious instructor. 
Her life passed pleasantly between music, dancing, and acting, and 
she read a little history with Mdlle. de Mars, and a little religion 
with Father Antoine, but when she walked forth in her male attire 
neither of her teachers could restrain her runs and leaps and mad 
vagaries. In this way she acquired a particular agility and freedom 
of movement which never deserted her. 

After this happy summer, Madame de St. Aubin took her daughter 
to Paris, where they resided for some time with Madame de Bellevau, 
and where Félicité assumed the usual attire of her sex, from which 
she never again departed. One of Madame de Bellevau’s frequent 
guests was the celebrated author Marmontel. He used to read his 
stories to her, and Félicité, then twelve years of age, was allowed to 
be present at the readings. At that early age she had her originality 
in criticism, and boldly pronounced his tale called ‘Le soi-disant 
philosophe ’ to be sheer nonsense. Nor does she reverse her judgment 
in later days. “ How little,” says she, “did the writer suspect that the 
little girl who was kindly permitted to listen to him would one day 
publish a criticism of his stories which would throw him into convul- 
sions of rage.” This withering criticism is to be found in Madame 
de Genlis’ story of ‘Les deux reputations, a work which is now so 
lost in obscurity that Marmontel’s anger, from our point of view, 
appears the most absurd thing imaginable. 

Another author, Antoine Gautier de Mondorge, who wrote some 
lyrical pieces and a few plays, found more favour with the young 
critic. He told pointed anecdotes, had graceful manners, and was 
well versed in the art of paying compliments. With all these 
adjuncts his poetry was so much relished that a spivit of emulation 
was roused, and under its influence the following epigram was pro- 
duced, for the full understanding of which it is necessary to remember 
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that Félicité’s maid was named Victoire, and her governess Mdlle. 
de Mars. 
“ Félicité Mars et Victoire 
Se trouvent rassemblées chez nous, 
Est-il rien de plus grand, est-il rien de plus doux 
Que de fixer chez-soi le bonheur et la gloire ?” 


These lines are described by Madame de Genlis as her first 
poetical composition, and they excited so much enthusiasm in M. de 
Mondorge that he presented her with the odes and poems of J. B. 
Rousseau, splendidly bound, as an act of homage, and urged her 
strenuously to devote herself to literature; but all she could do in 
acknowledgment of his interest in her was to learn the odes and 
poems by heart, for her time was so engaged that anything like 
serious study was impossible—four hours every day were given to 
music, one to the recital of verses, three hours were spent in society at 
Madame de Bellevau’s, and the rest were passed alternately at the 
- Théatre Francais and the Opera, Madame de Bellevau having a box 

of her own at both these houses. 

That M. de Mondorge should have been so enchanted with the feeble 
epigram quoted above may surprise the readers of to-day, but it is really 
no bad sample of the compositions called poetical which were in vogue 
at that period in France, and which many sensible and some brilliant 
people spent a great deal of time in concocting. To make amends for. 
this, at social meetings there was plenty of real spontaneous wit, more, 
probably, than at the present day, when men’s minds, occupied with 
grave subjects, are not so ready for a lively phrase and a quick repartee. 
Madame de Genlis records a clever witticism of Mdlle. Arnould, a 
distinguished actress, whose début she witnessed from Madame de 
Belleyau’s box at the Frangais, and who, being called upon to admire 
a mean little rivulet which had the name of a river bestowed upon it 
in a garden & l Anglaise, replied, “Cela ressemble & une riviere 
comme deux gouttes d’eau.” 

The gay months at Paris came to an end with a quarrel between 
Madame de St. Aubin and Madame de Bellevau. At the same time 
came the news of the ruin of M. de St. Aubin’s fortune, and the 
necessary sale of his estate. This was a change from affluence to 
poverty, and one of its most painful consequences was the dismissal of 
Malle. de Mars, whom Félicité loved as much as she was capable of 
loving. This parting, with the removal from her aunt’s luxu- 
rious residence to a small flat looking out upon a damp garden, 
was Félicité’s first affliction; but at the end of a fortnight she was 
again on the wing, and with her mother she spent the summer at the 
house of M. de la Popeliniére, who was a man of large fortune, and 
who spent it in acts of kindness and charity. At his house were 
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renewed those shows of life which were the source of so much 
happiness to Madame de Genlis. When these were combined with 
charity her sentiments of benevolence were also gratified, and the first 
ceremony that took place, which was the marriage of six poor village 
girls, portioned by M. de la Popeliniére, combined many attractions. 
The dresses of the brides were elegant, their trousseaus were pretty, 
and there was a village ball in honour of the occasion, at which 
Félicité danced, and was admired to her heart’s content. This was an 
annual charity of M. de la Popelinitre—there was, indeed, no end. to 
his deeds of kindness; and although his generosity was on a larger 
scale than could be customary, it must be admitted that there was a 
great deal of help given to the poor by the rich at that time in France. 
But unfortunately the liberality of a few wealthy individuals could go 
but little way in relieving the distress of the people, which 
augmented daily under a bad government and feudal oppression, with 
a Court and aristocracy given up to luxury, frivolity, and lavish 
expenditure. 

For the first time, at Passy, Madame de Genlis heard a tune played 
on a harp. It took her fancy, and afterwards this inclination was 
increased by the arrival of an old German harpist, named Gaiffre, but 
who was more generally known as “ King David,” and who was the 
inventor of harp pedals. Before his time the harp, having no 
pedals, was so limited in its capabilities that it was only used 
in the streets or the tavern. Gaiffre gave many lessons to Félicité, 
and she soon began to excel in her performances. At a later period 
she became so great a proficient that it was a delight to hear her, and her 
art as a musician gained for her in general society a more enthusiastic 
appreciation than her literary attainments. The combination of her 
gifts and acquirements excited the admiration of M. de la Popeliniére 
to such a point, that he began frequently to sigh and say, “ What a 
pity that she should be only thirteen ”—an ejaculation which the child 
wondered at in the first instance, but gradually began, not only to 
understand, but mentally to respond to. M. de la Popeliniére, with 
his fifty years, was the hero of her fancy, and she would gladly have 
become his wife ; but destiny did not intend it. A series of concerts, 
amateur plays, and dances, however, made the girl’s life happy, and 
according to her views glorious ; she played the first parts in tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, and was universally admired. Aristocracy and 
literature were united at these entertainments at Passy, and it was no 
wonder that Félicité suffered when the visit came to an end, although 
before that time her hero had fallen in loveand married another. She 
now returned to Paris with her mother and cultivated music with 
assiduity. She had two offers of marriage, though only fourteen years 
of age, one from an old man of eighty, Baron de Zurlauben, another 
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from a young widower of twenty-eight, handsome and accomplished, 
M. de Monyille; he was also rich, but Félicité was ambitious, and 
resolved that she would take no husband but one attached to the Court. 
While Félicité was practising her accomplishments at Paris, her father 
for a short time rejoined his wife and daughter, but only to leave 
them again for a voyage to St. Domingo, on the pretext of there 
recovering the fortune he had lost. But it is evident that under no 
circumstances could he long tolerate domestic felicity. This voyage, 
however, was to decide the fate of his daughter. On his way home 
from St. Domingo he was taken prisoner by the English, and was 
carried off to Launceston, in Cornwall, where he met with several 
other French prisoners, amongst whom there was one distinguished 
by his graceful manners and his remarkable intellect. This was 
the Comte de Genlis. He had done great service in the French 
navy, though still a very young man, and had received in ac- 
knowledgment the cross of St. Louis and the command of a vessel. 
These two prisoners became friends, and a portrait of Félicité which 
M. de St. Aubin carried about with her letters excited the interest of 
M. de Genlis. Conversation frequently turned upon this subject. 
But M. de Genlis was not long in prison; his uncle, the Marquis de 
Puisieux, was then minister for foreign affairs, and speedily procured 
his liberty ; when M. de Genlis found himself free he promised the 
friend of his captivity that he would spare no effort to procure his 
liberation. Accordingly as soon as he reached Paris he conveyed 
letters to Félicité and her mother, and afterwards besought his uncle 
with so much zeal to assist his friend, that three weeks after the date 
of his own arrival M. de St. Aubin joined him in Paris. 

But his troubles did not end here. He was threatened with 
imprisonment for debt, and in vain applied to his wife’s sister, 
Madame de Montesson, for the loan of six hundred francs to extricate 
him from this difficulty. He was in prison for a fortnight, at Fort 
lEveque, where his wife and daughter visited him daily ; at the end of 
this time his debt was paid and he was released, but his health had 
suffered, and his spirit was broken. His daughter devoted all her 
time and energies to him, and it was his only pleasure to converse with 
her and to listen to her music. During the period of his illness she 
forgot her vanities, and a self-sacrificing filial affection took their 
place. Hisdeath, which soon followed, deprived her, not of a parent 
who had watched over her, for he had been a truant, but of a scholar 
who had appreciated and stimulated her mental faculties, and who had 
been her ideal of a man of intellect anda gentleman. After this a 
friend compassionately offered to the widow some rooms in the convent 
of the Filles du Précieux Sang, Rue Cassette, and there the mother and 
daughter remained for four months. In this retirement they 
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received a visit of ceremony from Madame de Montesson, whose refusal 
of the small loan before mentioned was the cause of their present 
affliction. She was met with icy coldness, but she went away 
satisfied that she had done her duty in complying with the laws of 
etiquette. Félicité took an enthusiasm for the gentle nuns of the 
Sang Précieux, and was a favourite with them. Madame de St. 
Aubin received many visits in the parlour of the convent, and 
amongst others those of an old friend of the family, the Baron 
@’Andlau, who wasrather more than sixty years of age. This gentle- 
man took a fancy to the young Félicité, and presenting her with a 
large roll of parchment containing his pedigree, he offered her his 
hand and heart. In spite of his unimpeachable birth, she declined 
the offer, which he soon afterwards transferred to her mother, who 
accepted it, and in the course of eighteen months they were married, 
Félicité thinking him better fitted for the role of pere noble than that 
of jeune premier. 

When they left the convent of the Sang Précieux they removed to 
that of St. Joseph, where they hired apartments, and here they saw 
the world again. Feélicité again began to act and sing. M. de Genlis 
was one of their frequent visitors; tenderer feelings succeeded to the 
interest previously awakened, and he fell desperately in love with 
Félicité: he was loved in return. They were privately married. A 
week before the marriage Félicité left the convent of St. Joseph to 
stay with her aunt, the Comtesse de Sercey, in the Rue de Rohan, and at 
a neighbouring church the wedding took place at midnight. The 
reason of this secrecy was the anticipated indignation of the Marquis 
de Puisieux, who had provided for his nephew another bride in the 
person of Malle. de la Motte, an orphan, whose inheritance was £1600 
a year, entirely at her own disposal. M. de Genlis had consented to 
this arrangement, M. de Puisieux had negotiated with the young lady, 
and now the nephew, so distinguished in battle, wanted the courage 
necessary to confess to the uncle his passion for Félicité. The 
displeasure of M. de Puisieux was severe and long-lasting. 

The greater part of the bridegroom’s family withdrew from him 
upon the announcement of his marriage, but his eldest brother, the 
Marquis de Genlis, opened his house to him, and welcomed Madame 
de Genlis as a sister. The Marquis was an agreeable, dissipated 
man, whose extravagances had annoyed the Marquis de Puisieux ; 
his dissatisfaction at the behaviour of the elder brother had given an - 
impulse to his affection for the younger, but now they had both 
equally offended him. The Marquis de Genlis had sacrificed to his 
follies very brilliant prospects. He was only fifteen when he found 
himself the inheritor of the fine estate of Genlis, about ten miles from 
St. Quentin, and M. de Puisieux, his uncle and guardian, being a 
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favourite with the King Louis XV., obtained for him at that early 
age the military rank of colonel, giving him at the same time this 
characteristic piece of advice: “Be discreet and you will make a 
great marriage ; promoted to the rank of colonel at fifteen years of 
age, you have a great military career before you: you will eventually 
possess the estate of Sillery as well as Genlis, and for your sake, 
because I look upon you as my son, I will persuade the King at the 
time of your marriage to convert the marquisate of Sillery into a 
dukedom.” These prospects were too fair, and the young colonel 
at seventeen became addicted to play, and gave himself up to riotous 
living. 

He was just twenty when at “one fell swoop” he lost £20,000 at 
play, previously owing £4000 to his adversary. Upon this M. de 
Puisieux lost all patience and all pity. He obtained from the King 
a lettre de cachet, and his nephew was confined in the Chateau de 
Saumur for five years. By this act of severity his best hopes were 
forfeited, and he was compelled to leave the army. He found him- 
self obliged when he was liberated to retire to his estate at Genlis, 
for Paris was prohibited until he should think fit to make a creditable 
marriage. Half of his estate went to the liquidation of his debts, the 
rest he enjoyed with a remarkable share of animal spirits still left to 
him, and took out in wit and gaiety what he had lost in money. He 
and his adventures fairly illustrate the reign of Louis XV.: such 
men and such proceedings were common at that Court. If the young 
Marquis had not been related to a King’s favourite, he would neither 
have been a colonel at fifteen nor a State prisoner at twenty. The 
frequency of similar vicissitudes perhaps made men indifferent to 
them, and the light-heartedness of the French aristocracy of that day 
may have been partly due to the despotism which made serious 
thought a useless faculty, and left all importance to the amusement 
of the hour. 

M. de Genlis was a colonel of the grenadiers, and being summoned 
to Nancy, in the month of November, he thought it prudent to 
establish his pretty wife in the convent of Origny Ste. Benoite, 
rather than to take her with him into a dissipated society. Madame 
de Genlis, with her natural good-humour, her harp, and her books, 
contrived to be quite happy in this position. She sang and danced 
and played tricks on the nuns, practical jokes being the fashion of 
the time; during their sleep she would steal into the dormitory and 
put rouge and patches on their cheeks, so that when they met at 
matins each looked amazed upon the other’s face. 

M. de Genlis returned from Nancy after three months’ residence 
there, and took his wife back again to Genlis, where they acted 
comedies and tragedies, played pranks with their friends, and composed 
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and recited verses whenever they were not rehearsing their parts. 
They had many visitors, some of whom were distinguished by literary 
attainments. Madame de Genlis now read to her husband a novel 
she had composed at Origny, called ‘Adéle et Théodore,’ and he 
admired it and encouraged her to go on writing. The story was 
founded on the misfortunes of a nun at Origny, Madame de 
Rochefort, who had been compelled by her father to take the veil on 
account of her attachment to a cousin, of which he disapproved. 

The next important event was the marriage of the Marquis de 
Genlis, which took place at Paris, and which was sufficiently aristo- 
cratic to bring back the affection of the Marquis de Puisieux, who 
took the part of father at the ceremony, while Madame de Genlis, then 
only twenty years of age, was supposed to be the mother. This was 
somewhat embarrassing, as M. de Puisieux had not yet forgiven his 
nephew for marrying her, and he was forced to offer her his hand in the 
wedding procession. He then perceived that hers trembled. “ You 
are cold, you shiver, madam,” said he. “No,” she replied frankly, 
“it is not that” ; and, knowing what she meant, his heart was touched. 
Thus two reconciliations were effected by the union of the Marquis de 
Genlis with Mdlle. de Vilmeur. Feélicité’s own marriage had by its 
distinction called into play another family affection, and Madame de 
Montesson, who had turned her back upon her sister in adversity, smiled 
upon the prosperity of her sister’s daughter. Acts of courtesy and affec- 
tionate letters succeeded to neglect. Madame de Genlis tolerated if she 
did not enjoy the change. Madame de Montesson occupied a good 
position in society, and perhaps this was an assistance to the power of 
forgiveness. M. and Madame de Genlis now took apartments at Paris, 
and some months later Madame de Genlis became the mother of a little 
girl, and experienced new sensations of tenderness, which she announces 
with a flourish, according to her nature. Nine months after her 
daughter’s birth she was presented at Court, under the auspices of 
that Uncle and Aunt de Puisieux who had so long held themselves 
aloof from her. It was a grand but tiresome ceremonial. The un- 
fortunate little lady had her hair done and undone three times, and 
finally made up into the most unbecoming shape possible. She 
was then besmeared with rouge and powder, and forced to sit 
down to dinner with her grand corps in order to accustom her to its 
discomforts. It left the shoulders bare and cut the arms painfully, 
besides which the waist was so tight that it made eating impossible. 
There was a sharp discussion between Madame de Puisieux and the 
Maréchale d’Etrée (her daughter) as to the arrangement of the ruff, 
which, as Madame d’Etrée was backed by three lady’s-maids, ended 
in the discomfiture of Madame de Puisieux ; this she could ill endure, 
and sulked for some hours afterwards. When the dress was completed 
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by the hoop and train, the victim was desired to rehearse her entrance 
and her curtsey, which, having taken lessons from Gardel, dancing- 
master to the Dauphine, Marie Antoinette, she executed to the satis- 
faction of her spectators: only Madame de Puisieux, embittered by her 
recent defeat, objected to a little kick of the train which Madame de 
Genlis was guilty of in walking backwards. She calls it a slight adjust- 
ment of the train with the foot, but it is more generally known as a 
kick. Madame de Genlis protested that if she gave it up she should 
get entangled in her train and tumble down, but Madame de Puisieux 
imperiously pronounced it to be a bad theatrical habit, and insisted 
that it should be given up. It is to be regretted that Madame de 
Puisieux can receive no comfort now from our support, but she was 
clearly right in this matter. There is nothing more ungraceful than 
the backwards kick, and it can certainly be avoided by practice. 
Madame Desclée, Madame Favart, and Madame Chaumont may be 
cited as examples of perfect art in the management of the train. 
Madame Chaumont can go across the stage backwards at a rapid pace 
without ever touching her train with her foot, and generally appears 
unconscious of its existence; it never comes unexpectedly to the front, 
or encumbers her walk. 

Whether Madame de Genlis achieved such an amount of skill is not 
recorded, but at any rate her presentation to Louis XV. was a success. 
The King was complimentary, and Madame de Puisieux was restored 
to equanimity. Madame de Genlis was struck with the King’s dignity 
of bearing, with his perfect courtesy, and with his personal beauty, 
though he was then an old man. She describes his majestic look, 
which at once drew attention to him as the man who must be the 
monarch, and she makes some just remarks upon the necessity of such 
attributes for a sovereign. It is only a pity when he has no others. 

The return of Madame de Montesson’s good graces affected the life 
of Madame de Genlis more deeply than could be anticipated, for it 
happened that the Duke of Orleans fell in love with Madame de 
Montesson, and privately married her, and that out of this alliance 
grew those relations between Félicité and the Duc de Chartres 
(Philippe Egalité), upon the true nature of which some doubts have 
been raised, which can probably never be fully explained. 

As for Madame de Montesson, she was a scheming, fascinating 
woman, with enough coldness and enough artifice to compass any 
ambitious design she formed. It was, perhaps, inadvertently, as it 
was strangely, that she first roused the passion of the Duke. They 
were both at a stag-hunt, and found themselves together at a moment 
of general confusion, when a second lady accompanying them had 
dropped behind, when the hounds had lost scent, and the Duke’s 
servants requested him, as it was very hot, to wait in the shade while 
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they pushed on to ascertain the right path. The Duke consented, 
and he and Madame de Montesson both dismounted and went to rest 
under the trees. The Duke of Orleans was remarkably fat, and 
being in a condition of fatigue and profuse perspiration, he asked 
leave to take off his collar, which, being granted, he unbuttoned his 
coat and began to puff and blow with such a comical air of content- 
ment that Madame de Montesson burst into a peal of laughter, and in 
her mirth addressed him as “gros pere”; her gaiety had a charm 
in it which struck the heart of the Duke; he joined in her merri- 
ment, and he fell in love. He himself told this anecdote to Madame 
de Genlis, and she, who always likes to point the moral and adorn 
the tale, comments upon it as follows : 

“Cest un effet sur avec les Princes que celui d’une familiarité 
imprévue, placée avec grace a la suite d’une conduite respectueuse et 
réservée.” 

Madame de Montesson’s marriage to the Duke of Orleans, though 
private, did not take place till the King’s consent had been wrung from 
him ; but there were conditions appended which, although they did not 
ruffle the serenity of the Duke of Orleans, greatly irritated the lady of 
his choice. She was to retain her own name ; she was to take no pre- 
cedence as a princess ; she was not to declare her marriage; and she 
was not to appear at Court. These stipulations seemed to take from 
the conquest all its advantages; yet in spite of present annoyance, 
the conqueror saw possibilities for the future, and notwithstanding a 
promise given to the Duke de Chartres, of a delay of two years, in 
order to test the constancy of his father, she now hurried on the 
marriage, which took place at midnight, under the auspices of the 
Archbishop of Paris, and in his own particular chapel, the witnesses 
being the two Lords Chamberlain, M. de la Tour du Pau and M. de 
Dumas. The Duc de Chartres resented the hurry of these pro- 
ceedings, and the breach of faith which they involved. Meanwhile 
Madame de Genlis had entered into the household of the Due de 
Chartres, in the first instance at the suggestion of her aunt, and 
against the wish of some of her best friends. M. de Genlis was 
doubtful on the subject, but finally, finding his wife determined to 
belong to the Court of the Palais Royal, he obtained for himself the 
post of Captain of the Guards, in order that she might have a proper pro- 
tector. This was in the year 1770, and Madame de Genlis was twenty- 
four, young, pretty, vain, calculating, and ambitious. It appears that 
many scruples of conscience beset her on this occasion. In the first place 
she had promised her dearest friend on her deathbed not to enter the 
household of the Palais Royal; in the next place she felt that her 
motives for breaking this vow were not altogether pure. She repre- 
sented to her husband that it was with a view to the future advance- 
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ment of her children that she accepted a post which brought her into 
immediate contact with the Duc and Duchesse de Chartres, but 
she confesses to the reader that another thought was in her mind, 
which was the glitter and gaiety of life at Court. If this was all, her 
remorse seems disproportionate, and while she avows one feeling, 
suspicion is aroused of another; for the trick of a seeming frankness 
in owning a lesser fault is often used as a veil to conceal a greater 
one; nor is Madame de Genlis so subtle in this proceeding as she 
might be: her vanity betrays her when, denying that her appointment 
was altogether due to Madame de Montesson, she says that the Duc 
de Chartres had been captivated by her. 

This was no doubt true, and this was the secret cause of her 
disquietude. It was at once her hope and her fear; otherwise 
Court life, with its enticements and frivolities, was not new to her. 
She had always fluttered and hovered about it; nor was there any 
danger but one which it could offer that was not:already familiar to her. 
But whatever may have been her inward sentiment, it was partially 
masked to the world, and perhaps to herself, by an enthusiastic 
friendship which the Duchesse de Chartres .conceived for her, and 
to which she eagerly responded. It was not, however, to the Duchesse 
de Chartres, but to Madame de Genlis, that Madame de Montesson 
(now Duchess of Orleans) appealed to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Duc de Chartres and his father, even holding out bribes 
to {Madame de Genlis to obtain her intervention. She rejected the 
bribes with resentment, but the reconciliation was effected. She 
wrote to her aunt that she had no influence with the Duc de Chartres, 
but in an aside to the reader she avers that without her persuasions 
he would have remained for ever in open enmity with the Duke of 
Orleans. As it was, the film was thin which covered the ulcerous 
sore, and the rancour of Madame de Montesson knew well how to 
show off all the follies of the Duc de Chartres. He hardly needed 
her help in that respect, but he got it with good measure and running 
over. 

Madame de Genlis found many enemies and few friends at the 
Palais Royal. The men were too gallant, and the women were too 
calumnious ; in addition to this her conscience was uneasy, and after a 
while she obtained leaye to take a holiday at Brussels, from which 
she returned to find none of the softened feelings that she hoped for. 
Her power over the Duc de Chartres was still made use of, and still 
condemned. 

Amongst many figures, effaced now, and deserving no resurrection, 
which then flitted briskly and with self-importance round the Palais 
Royal, there came one who is not to be forgotten, and the work of 
whose hands can never be obliterated : this was Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
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He asked to be reconciled to Madame de Genlis, having quarrelled 
with her many years before for a puerility which it is worth while to 
relate as an illustration of the singular temper of a man whose mind 
was in some qualities the most brilliant that France has known. . 

The whole account of the acquaintance between Madame de Genlis 
and this extraordinary personage is diverting. The first meeting 
took place when Madame de Genlis was just eighteen and recently 
married. She was one day informed in great secrecy by a friend 
that M. de Genlis was preparing for her a little mystification on the 
subject of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whom she had expressed an ardent 
desire to know. He was so shy and strange a man that there was 
little prospect of inducing him to come to the house, and under 
these circumstances the vivacious husband bethought him of a 
means of gratifying his wife’s fancy for a day, and making him- 
self merry for many days afterwards. He was a friend of the 
celebrated actor Préville. Préville was short of stature, {not unlike 
Rousseau in figure, and had the power of assuming any face and 
manner that he chose. He was to be introduced in disguise as 
Rousseau, and Madame de Genlis was to sit in breathless ecstasy 
watching the great man who was the author of her favourite opera, 
the ‘Devin du Village,’ the only one of his works which she then 
knew. She heard of this plot against her with childish delight, and 
laughed in her sleeve at the idea of the double mystification she 
would prepare, resolving to play the dupe and deceive her deceivers.. 
Some time elapsed, however, and Madame de Genlis almost feared that 
her husband had forgotten his intentions, as indeed he had, when she 
was informed by him one morning that Rousseau had expressed a 
great desire to hear her play the harp, and that if she had no objec- 
tion to this he would write to him to come the following day. With 
suppressed mirth, believing that the promised trick was about to take- 
place, she gave her consent, and all the afternoon she was in a state 
of unusual excitement and mirth. Her sudden fits of laughter 
surprised M. de Genlis, who expected rather to see her shy and 
embarrassed in expecting such a visitor. He had no recollection of 
his passing notion of calling in Préville, and looked forward to the 
arrival of the actual Rousseau with a certain degree of tremor. What 
then was his astonishment when, at the moment of Rousseau’s 
announcement, he saw his wife turn aside and laugh. 

She was immensely diverted by the sight of the personage whom 
She supposed to be masquerading. His dress and demeanour were 
most comical; his wig was small and round, his coat was of a strange 
cut, and he wore maroon-coloured stockings. 

_Madame de Genlis, biting her lips to keep back her smiles, received 
him with courtesy, but every now and then in the course of the con- 
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versation which ensued gave way to a fit of merriment. Rousseau 
attributed her mirth to his wit, and expatiated with eloquence upon 
the charms of youth. Madame de Genlis thought Préville very 
clever, and especially admired the absence of caricature in his acting ; 
he appeared more natural than when he was on the stage, and the 
only fault she found in his performance was his too great kindness, for 
Rousseau was generally described as gloomy and reserved, and his 
representative was open-hearted and good-humoured. But, delighted to 
keep up the sport, she played her harp and sang several airs from the 
‘ Devin du Village,’ while Rousseau smiled on her as on a child with 
whom he was pleased. He took leave saying that he should come to 
dine with them next day, upon which she jumped for joy; and when 
the door closed upon him she gave way to a fit of immoderate laughter. 
Her husband frowned and said he had not understood her behaviour 
throughout this visit. On this she rallied him and begged him not to 
suppose her his dupe, adding that after all Préville had not played his 
part perfectly, for he had forgotten to be grumpy. The name of 
Préville recalled to M. de Genlis his former project, and the friend 
who had revealed the plot being also present, there ensued much more 
mirth than the mystification formerly devised could have created. 
Madame de Genlis extracted a promise of secrecy, and Rousseau never 
knew that he had been taken for the great comedian, but conceived a 
liking for Madame de Genlis as the merriest, pleasantest young lady 
he had ever met. He became a constant visitor to the house, but 
happening on one occasion to praise some wine at M. de Genlis’ table, 
his host said, “ Allow me to send you some of it.” “I will accept two 
bottles,” said Rousseau. M. de Genlis sent him two dozen, and Jean- 
Jacques took mortal offence, and sent back the wine with a letter full 
of scorn and indignation ; his rage lasted long, but Madame de Genlis 
wrote him a pretty letter, sending with it the two bottles of Vin de 
Sillery which he had consented to receive. He was apparently pacified, 
returned to the house, and resumed his intimacy with her, but he was 
never again quite friendly with M. de Genlis, and her turn was soon 
to come. M. de Sauvigny, a friend of both parties, had written a 
a piece called ‘Le Persiffleur’ for the Comédie Francaise, and Madame 
de Genlis requested Rousseau to go with her to the first night of its 
representation. He consented, on Madame’s assurance that she had 
a loge grillée with a private entrance, and they set off in high spirits 
for their entertainment, though as a rule Rousseau avoided all theatres, 
because, he said, he disliked publicity. On the way there he said to 
Madame de Genlis, “You are very much dressed, surely, for a loge 
grillée,” to which she replied, “I dressed for you, not for the public,” 
and Rousseau was satisfied, the fact being that she had only added a 
few natural flowers in her hair to her usual dress. When they reached 
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the box Madame de Genlis began to put down the grille in order to 
screen Jean-Jacques as she had promised, but he arrested her hand, 
saying, “No, it will spoil your pleasure.” “Not at all,” said she; 
“and besides, this was an understood condition.” A slight scuffle 
ensued between them, which ended in Rousseau’s victory, as Madame de 
Genlis feared that they might disturb the performance, and Rousseau 
said he could hide himself behind M. de Genlis, which for a moment 
he did, but an instant after his head peeped out, and Madame de 
Genlis warned him to draw it back or he would be seen. But he 
would not alter his position, and he was seen. “ Rousseau! Rousseau ! 
Rousseau!” was murmured by several voices, and a few people got up 
to look at him, but there was no general excitement and no applause. 
The play had begun, and it interested the public more even than the 
presence of the great Jean-Jacques. This angered him, a deep gloom 
came over him, and when they left the theatre his face was terrible 
to see, he} refused to go home with his friends to supper as had 
been before arranged, and took an abrupt leave. The next day he 
sent a message through M. de Sauvigny to Madame de Genlis that he 
would never see her again, as she had entrapped him and taken him 
to the theatre, to exhibit him as a lion. Her counter-statement was 
in vain, although M. de Genlis was prepared to support it. He was 
so irritated at the want of a reception when he was secretly expecting 
one, that for six years he held himself aloof, and, as before said, it was 
when Madame de Genlis was established at the Court of the Palais 
Royal that he indicated to her his desire for a renewal of friendship. 
Madame de Genlis refused, for such moods and humours were not to 
her liking ; she had enough on hand without them. 

It is but just to say that the description given by Madame de Genlis 
of the Princesse de Lamballe, for awhile the favourite and always the 
friend of Marie Antoinette, has been corroborated by the letters 
recently published of Mercy d’Argenteau to Marie Thérése. The 
faithful devotion of Madame de Lamballe to the Queen, her tenderness 
and her beauty, made people naturally unwilling to accept derisive 
comments upon her affectations and her intellectual deficiencies, and 
these satirical observations were generally attributed to the spite of a 
pretty vain woman not caring to see another so prominent and so 
much loved. Mercy d’Argenteau’s letters, however, far exceed in 
severity those of Madame de Genlis, and it is certain that the 
Princesse de Lamballe was far from clever, and had many of the 
fashionable affectations of her time, which consisted in an exaggerated 
exhibition of delicate nerves, with periodical fainting fits. At the 
same time, both writers are probably mistaken in supposing these 
nervous attacks to be wholly assumed. Madame de Lamballe was a 
person of a delicate organisation, and had gone through much suffering 
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before the Queen came across her. Had it then, as now, been the mode 
for women to assume a manly deportment, she might have slapped 
away her fainting fits, or have swooned as quickly as possible in her 
own room, and have galloped across country five minutes after her 
recovery; but custom went the other way, and she yielded to the 
pleasure of exciting interest by her weakness, as the ladies of our day 
seek to inspire it by feats of force. 

Madame de Genlis was present at the celebration of the wedding of 
the Dauphin (Louis XVI.), and incurred some risk from the catastrophe 
which followed the explosion of fireworks, which, by the alarm it 
excited, and the rushing and crushing of the crowd, was fatal to such 
a large number of spectators. But there is no special interest in her 
account of it. 

In the year 1777 Madame de Genlis was appointed governess to 
the daughters of the Duc de Chartres (Egalité), at the request of the 
Duchess, and some years afterwards she became tutor to the sons at the 
desire of the Duke, the eldest boy being then nine years of age. The 
Duke offered her £800 per annum, double the usual salary, but she 
refused, and took charge of the boys gratuitously. Knowing English 
well herself, she wished her pupils to be thoroughly conversant with it, 
and with this view she requested the Duke to procure from England a 
little girl as pretty as possible, to be a playmate to the royal children. 
A beautiful child was found, whose real name was Alice Syms, but 
whom Madame de Genlis baptised Pamela, and in whom both she and 
Egalité took a passionate interest. This is the way in which Pamela 
is accounted for in the Memoirs, but a different origin was generally 
attributed to her. She grew up handsome and brilliant, and married 
the well-known Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

When events become great, Madame de Genlis shrinks into small 
dimensions, but there is an accuracy in her narrations which gives them 
value, though the thoughts which accompany them are tedious or 


_mean, or both. Fond of shows, she took her royal children to a safe 


spot, whence they could witness the destruction of the Bastille ; and the 
rapidity and energy of the destroyers are vividly set forth by her. 
She was a near-sighted woman, and did not then anticipate any of 
the results which followed that day’s work. 

It was at the beginning of the Revolution, after the death of the 
old Duke had made the Duchess of Chartres the Duchess of Orleans, 
that a serious quarrel took place between Madame de Genlis and 
her royal mistress. A difference in political opinion is suggested as 
the cause of this division, but there was probably a deeper reason. 
In a quiet time this breach would have been a graye matter; 
but change now succeeded change, and nothing was permanent 
but alarm and consternation. In the year 1791 Madame de Genlis 
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obtained leave to quit France, the failing health of Mademoiselle 
d@Orleans being the ostensible motive for flight; but she had not 
been a year away when a mandate from Egalité ordered her return 
to Paris with her charge, lest they should be proscribed as Emigrés, 
Afraid of the dangers on the horizon she hesitated whether she 
should send her young pupil alone to Paris, remaining her- 
self safe in London, and asked the advice of the famous Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. He decided her to go by telling her that it would 
be unworthy of her name to stay, and she went. She found the 
Duke of Orleans in heavy gloom, and abrupt in manner. They had 
a sharp altercation, for she urged him to emigrate with his whole 
family to America ; but he denied her, saying, “I have thrown in my 
fortunes with the Jacobins, and I shall hold to my word.” She 
pressed M. de Genlis (now, by the death of his brother, Marquis de 
Sillery) to go also; but he would not; and he remained in Paris to 
be the one courageous deputy who dared to refuse his vote for the 
King’s death, on the true ground that Louis did not deserve to die. 
After this act he went straightway to the prison of the Abbaye and 
surrendered himself, well knowing that he had decreed his own 
destruction. Accordingly he was not long afterwards removed from 
the prison to the scaffold. 

The Duke of Orleans dismissed Madame de Genlis (Sillery) to 
Tournay with his daughter (Belgium was at that time neutral ground), 
promising soon to recall Mademoiselle, and to release Madame from her 
charge. But it finally happened, after many panics and divers 
comings and goings, that they were thrown upon the protection of 
Dumouriez’s army at St. Amand, the young Duc de Chartres accom- 
panying them; soon the situation grew too hot for them, the general 
renounced the republican cause, and the Austrians were advancing ; 
30 Madame resolved on flight, and secretly packed her things and 
hired a carriage, intending to leave her tender princess to the care of 
God and her brother. She made believe to her conscience that the 
girl would be safer without than with her, and with all her usual self- 
esteem she stepped into the carriage, which was waiting for her with 
mounted postilions, at early dawn, in the street of St. Amand, and 
gave her order for departure; but an unexpected sight for a moment 
arrested her progress; the young Duc de Chartres appeared at her 
carriage door, bearing in his arms his sister, whom he had plucked 
from her bed, on the discovery of Madame’s flight, and whom he flung 
down by her side, with nothing but her nightgown to cover her, 
exclaiming, “'Take her in God’s name; I am no guardian for her in 
this rough camp; away, away ;” and so they fled, Madame de Genlis 
impelled to her duty now by the young prince, as she had previously 
deen by Sheridan. They found refuge in the convent of St. Claire, 
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at Brengarten, in Switzerland. The execution of the Duke of Orleans, 
soon following her own escape, was long concealed from his daughter ; 
that of the Marquis de Sillery gave a shock to his wife which brought 
on an illness aggravated by pangs of remorse, for there had been the 
time when a compliance of hers with his expressed desire, that she 
should leave the Palais Royal and come to live with him at his estate 
of Sillery, might have altered the course of his life. She refused, 
knowing that she was wrong, and in the edition of her Memoirs pub- 
lished in 1825 there occurs a passage wherein, to her expressions of 
self-reproach, she adds some words quoted from her work of ‘ Les 
Parvenus’ which contain a confession that a passionate affection for 
another, to whom she has devoted her life, was the cause of this 
denial. The quotation is omitted in the latest edition, and ‘ Les 
Paryenus’ is a book so wearisome that any secret committed to its 
custody is in the safest keeping. 

It is as a writer for children that Madame de‘Genlis is most agreeable. 
The Palais de la Verité, in her ‘ Veillées du Chateau,’ has in it the true 
quality of wit; but in her more ambitious fictions there is a mixture 
of sentiment and utilitarianism which might be dangerous if it were 
not tiresome. 

We here conclude our extracts from her Memoirs ; she having, at 
the hour when we leave her, lost, by the swift work of the guillotine, 
her husband, her royal protector, both her sovereigns, and most of her 
friends. She suffered after this some inconvenience from want of 
money, but she soon righted herself in this, as in other troubles, with 
the dexterity and suppleness of the nine-lived cat. M. Barriére, the 
editor of the one-volume edition of her Memoirs (1857), relates that 
he took his niece to see her as a curiosity, in the last year of her life, 
and that she received them with the courtly manners which she 
ever retained. Upon the young lady she bestowed a long meditative 
look, and then said: ‘“ Elle est charmante: cette fraicheur, cet éclat, 
ce gracieux visage me reportent au temps de ma jeunesse: grace 4 
ma vie active et sobre, elle s’est prolongée plus que d’ordinaire; et 
méme dans un age avancé les hommes m’entouraient d’hommages.” 
Then, turning to the young lady, she added: “Ils vous diront que 
jétais belle, tres belle: ne les croyez pas, cela n’est pas vrai; mais 
j étais excessivement jolie!” 
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May. 


“Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmlesse follie of the time.”—HERRICK. 
Sprine’s hands, in Shakspere’s words, you say, 
“Do paint the meadows with delight ”— 
I go where artist hands in May 
Hang paintings far more bright! 


Though soft the twilight star that shines 
On grassy mead and limpid stream— 
The stars I seek when day declines 
In Covent Garden beam ! 


Though sweet the thousand liquid notes 
Your feathered songsters warble here— 

My birds of eve from tuneful throats 
Now utter notes more dear! 


. Farewell, ye streams, ye meads, ye flowers, 
Until your Autumn robes ye wear— 
Though May is fair in country bowers, 
"Tis fairest in Mayfair! 
TowNSHEND Mayer. 
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Sticks, Stocks, and Stones. 


ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO. 


"Tis an old song and in many cantos, and will last out humanity. 
No human male is true man till he have arms in his hands to defend 
himself and his wife and children withal; the priest and the 
Quaker not being true men—the one having no wife to defend, and 
the other accepting the protection -of the fighting man, though not 
fighting himself, and cursing him for doing it. 

Arms seem to have begun as early as men found that they had 
hands to use them. ‘There is a legend in the west that the Devon- 
shire man first found his Cornish neighbour crawling on his hands and 
knees. With infinite labour he taught him the art of walking 
upright, on attaining to which the Cornish man immediately dangled 
his paws in his face, and asked, “ But what be I to do with these 
here then, Jan ?” * 

I don’t believe this story; the first thing the Cornishman would 
have done with his hands would have been to try and brain his 
elevator with the nearest stone. 

There were only three men in the world, and one of them was 
married, says the tradition, and the other two fell out, and the 
scientific man, with an arable farm and some idea of the rotation of crops, 
killed the sheep farmer, who doubtless hung around generally with his 
flocks, and was a nuisance ; and so science was heralded into the world 
by the first murder on record. Theologists and early artists are of 
opinion that the first death recorded was caused by the blow of a stick 
or club, and possibly they may be right. Had the result of that most 


‘mysterious quarrel been the killing of Cain by Abel, death would have 


most probably been caused by a blow from a stone, from very early 
ages the weapon of a shepherd, as it is indeed to this day amongst 
those of the Highlands, who use it, however, merely as a corrector of 
their collies. In older times it was used for other and less innocent 
purposes, and the value of “a Hielander’s key,” 7.e., a big stone, was 
recognised as an opener of bolts and bars and padlocks down to the 
battle of Culloden, when that sort of thing was settled permanently. 
However, till we are quite certain geographically where the first 


* This interesting legend had perhaps better be repeated on the 
Devonian side of the border: it has sometimes caused unpleasantness on 
the Cornubian side. 
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unrecorded murder took place, we must let this question remain 
where it is, and where it is likely to be. Civilisation was apparently 
so advanced at the “ Aideenic ” period, that as simple laymen we must 
confess that our small learning will not help us to solve it. Man at 
that time had passed through the immature and childlike stage which 
we find amongst the true savages, and which childlike answers, as well 
as asks, many questions. 

Asking the savage, I understand him to tell me that the first man 
who was killed was killed by the first weapon—a stone; and that he 
is right I believe for two amongst an infinity of reasons. 

Our earliest progenitors, betailed or apparently tailless, who still 
frequent the tops of trees, and whose arboreal habits linger amongst 
us in the tree-climbings and birdnesting of our boys (our daughters, 
with an earlier but more quickly arrested development, have forgotten 
these things) have some idea of cracking a nut with a stone, and even 
some small glimpse of its use as a projectile. But no known ape has 
ever been seen, even by Monsieur du Chaillu, whopping his wife with 
a stick, or in fact using it in any way after the manner of civilised 
humanity, Hibernian or Bavarian. He is still in the true Paleolithic 
age, and I also believe that we shall find the South Sea Islander, who 
is supposed to be our more immediate ancestor, had advanced but 
little beyond it. Poor great-grandpapa! who seems to be ever 
running upwards towards the peaks of his gradually submerging 
continent, like the fleas towards the sharpening nose of Reinecke 
Fuchs, soon to be drowned, like them, when his peak finally 
settles down in the centre of the circular atoll. He too, when we 
found him, was in the pebble, or, as we should say at Dunraven, the 
Popplestone period, so lately, that he killed a missionary or two with 
that aboriginal implement even in our own days.* 

From the innocent domestic implement to the weapon is but one 
step. The South Sea Islander, having no nuts to crack, scorning 
the cocoa-nut except for drinking purposes, used his rolled pebble 
for the purpose of smashing the hard shells of the molluscs of which 
his food principally consisted, he being in the “Pre-pin” period— 

* Has this tendency of the South Sea Islander to keep on ascending as 
his island sinks any connection with the arboreal habits of his ancestors P 
It really seems as if the earliest anthropoid races had arrived on the earth 
ball before it was properly dried for their reception ! 


|; As the world dries the races descend from their trees, till by over- 
dryness they both become obliterated. 


Long the bird flies 

Whilst the world dries, 

Living on fruits, 

Dainty sweet shoots— 
Up near the skies. 
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though no pin, smaller than a belaying-pin, could ever have extracted 
those prodigious periwinkles. A long succession of storms and high 
tides had kept the coral reef submerged and inapproachable for days 
—and fish, particularly shell-fish, were scarce—and the “ Rangatira” 
was hungry and cross. Some one—who it was I know not, possibly 
his mother-in-law’s brother—surreptitiously endeavoured to filch a 
scanty morsel, as he supposed unperceived. Crack! came the stone, 
and the first man was killed and the first weapon invented, and 
possibly with it the first military chief—promptitude and applied 
science immediately initiating their course of homicide. 

A man with a stone in his hand has at first but little difficulty in 
governing men without; but to use the stone effectually required 
close quarters, and a more or less sedentary and unwary subject who 
would be sure not to “Traverse,” as Bardolph hath it, and thus shirk 
the blow. Men—even the earliest men—learn by observation, having, 
unlike women, no “ intuition,” and this new use of the stone soon led 
to an increasing widening of the domestic circle, and a restlessness 
amongst its members which made the carrying out of the “arm of the 
law” both difficult and uncertain. Having neither wig nor gown to 
impress beholders, nor casque and plume to charm or intimidate them, 
as sex might be, the first scientific discoverer sat respected, for his 
pebble’s sake, but solitary amongst the wood-ashes and stinking shell- 
fish of his kitchen midden—the first triumph possibly of mind over 
matter ! 

When once anything is begun, it is easier to go on than to stop, 
from dram-drinking to— anything you like—and the first ice, or 





Still the world dries, 
And beetles and flies, 
With their maggot and grub, 
Swarm in the mud 
At the foot of the trees. 


No need of flying, 

All our food lying 

Down ‘neath our feet ; 

Crawl down and eat— 
Wings are played out! 


Still the earth dries, 
And the beetles and flies, 
And the worm and the grub 
Must go when the mud 

Is dried out! 


Strange that in the rising coral atolls the hermit crabs sit on the 
leaves of the shrubs like butterflies, or flowers, or both. Are they ascending 
or descending ? 
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rather head, being broken, “science” was fairly launched, and her 
second disciple appeared. Unfortunately the disciples of science, 
unlike some other disciples we know of, do not confine themselves to 
frightening women and cursing men by merely airing their theories, 
but are mighty apt to put their theories into practice—a most dangerous 
thing, as every doctor well knows. Did he put his theories into 
practice too hastily he would soon find that his practice was becoming 
extremely theoretical. With the priest it is different; the police will 
not permit him to put his theories into practice on this side of the 
grave ;* and for the other—well, let us wait till he has, like the doctor, 
post-mortems to prove whether his diagnosis, prognosis, or treatment 
has been right or wrong! And disciple the second being a layman 
—scientific—put his theory into practice. ‘One ”—possibly the dis- 
appointed “ young man ” of the “stone-chief’s” last wife—had observed 
the results produced by the contact of a stone with the human skull, 
and had also, with intuitive genius, remarked that they were not 
merely produced by the contact of two almost equally dense bodies, 
but were owing also to the mathematical fact that the force of a body 
has something to do with its being increased through the square of 
its distances—well-known, I hope, to mathematicians. 

Whether he attained to this fact through his own proper “i in- 
genium,” or whether, as I suspect, he caught up the hint dropped by 
the chief’s wife, “ that long sticks reached farther than short ones,” I 
know not; but one thing is certain, that while wandering and 
plowdering in the “bush” he saw for the first time, with the eye of 
genius, what he had often passed unregarded without it—a 
mighty, dry, hard, sharp-edged palm-rib, just twice as long as the 
arm of the chief. With a curve and a swing it whistled round his 
head, and hissed strange novelties in his ear. 

I can see the “ kitchen midden ” that night, with the “ stone-chief ” 
plowdering amongst the hot ashes, the badge of his sovereignty 
grasped safe between his finger-like toes, as he picked at the bits of 
half-burnt clam, with his spawling feeble thumb, a trifle more amiable 
than usual, for had not his last pet wife shown her trusting con- 
fidence by seating herselfwithin reach of the deadly stone, even at 
feeding-time ? ‘Trusting, loving, confiding, with just possibly the 
least touch of flutter and anxiety about her tiny fingers, questionless, 
in homage to his greatness—when whish! crack! crack! whish ! 
again and again! a turmoil amongst the hot stones, and a cloud of 
charcoal and foul fostid ashes, again and again, till the discoverer of 


* The priest has perhaps used the discoveries of the layman for murder- 
purposes more than any one else; the loss of human life in religious 
wars having been certainly greater than those carried on for the sake of 
conquest or the defence of commerce, and yielding far fewer good results. 
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the first murder-weapon glared his last look of astonishment into the 
red eyes of the discoverer of the second. 

Here we have the two first discoveries of human science—the stock 
and the stone, or, as we put it from our point of view, the stone and the 
stock (or stick, palm, or other), hallowed by human sacrifice, and to be 
worshipped in some form or other, as long as our race exists, 
possibly regarded as the first actual manifestations of the power of— 
well, destruction, not the changes which reproduce in sweet nature, 
the change of calm decay and hopeful death, but the murderous 
destruction of the anthropomorphic deity, be he Judaic or Russian.* 

What the human mind wishes strongly enough, that I sometimes ~ 
think the human body will sooner or later do: not always the human 
body, that had the human mind that had the wish—possibly not for 
ages will the executor of the wish turn up, as in the case of steam 
and telegraphs, and—and very many other wishes which have not 
yet become more than wishes. But still, when science is young and 
daring, she gets many a kiss from nature, which later twaddlers miss. 
Her wish becomes not only the father to the thought, but absolutely 
reduces it to a real practical fact. And I believe that the third 
practically scientific man, or murderer, was one of these fortunate 
concretive wishers. 

The second scientific discoverer had gained much, at least half a 
yard’s fighting distance, over the pebble-man, a great beginning, for it 
was the first idea of the mysteries of fencing and “ besting” and 
many other ways of gaining your private ends. If you can hit a 
man two inches farther than he can hit you, you are, in the truthful 
language of the “ Fancy,” his better man physically. “Tis the same 
morally: all men are brave, but if one man is brave two minutes 
longer than the other he has a decided advantage. So I fear that the 
second scientific man found himself too short for the third, and that 
the stone which he had literally set a-rolling proved too strong for 
him after all, and carried him away with it. 

’ Still it is hard to know how to displace a ruler who not only has 
had the first pick of the palm-branches, but the first idea of using 
them ; but it was done. The man with the wish was there, and the 
man with the will to work out the wish, and moreover the man with 
the experience of two murders to guide him—no small help in such a 
small amount of recorded science; and he soon turned the wish into 
the deed. 

I hardly like to write about family matters, particularly as it is so 
very difficult to know the real truth about them. The doctors won't, 
and the lawyers daren’t, tell us, and I know well that invariably 


* One almost dares to think that the earliest ideas man had of his deity 
was as a murderer. 
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when we are told that it is Jim it is pretty sure to be Jack, par- 
ticularly if the penitent be the informer, and gives up poor Jim, 
whom she don’t care for, to the just fury of an outraged what’s-his- 
name, to shield Jack, whom she does, and to insure her keeping her 
position, Jack, brougham, and all the rest of it—even Jim himself, if 
things get straight again. 

As I say, I don’t like to write about family matters, but I am 
afraid that saz made trouble. 

The truth is, I suspect that sHz was not quite in her old 
position as first or last favourite, and he said nasty things about 
“what might have been.” Moreover, there were gigglings and 
gurglings and faint smackings heard when she was supposed to be 
dozing that she did not quite like. Moreover, the Tohunga, who was 
his spiritual director, had ordered her hero into “retreat” on @ 
neighbouring islet as (with the addition of certain yellow cowries ‘and 
an obsidian knife, for strictly religious purposes only) some species of 
expiation for the unfortunate occurrence—an early form of Deodand, 
in fact. It is needless to say that his reverence strictly “tapu’d ” the 
island to women; but the distance was great and the hybiscus-bush 
was thick, and those brown ankles that contrasted so strongly with 
the white mulberry-stems seemed so very slim; and was it really 
true that Pepe-mua and Toa-tua and Lua-lova had gone to see their 
grandmothers? §o she thought, and when a brown woman thinks 
look out for squalls at the very least. 

People just then began to take notice of a strapping young fellow, 
brown as a berry, and shining with cocoa-nut oil, who they remembered 
used to be never very far from Her on the coral reef in the early 
mornings long ago in Her first season. He seemed to be thinking 
too, or at least what the Yanks call “laounging around.” Lounging 
to the wise is the mother of wisdom, and develops more than ages of 
ignorant toil. 

He “laounged” by the sea, and chucked pebbles into the water, and 
marked how the lovely coral flowers closed at the blow and the splash ; 
thought he would write a poem about it, but he never finished it. 

“ As these stones idly thrown make these poor things 
Shut up at once their myriad-buéd rings 
Of infinite beauty.” 

“Poor thing! Wish it was him! Wouldn’t I shut him up pretty 
quick if it wasn’t for that confounded stick of his!’ Then he shied 
another more viciously at a marvellous porcelain crab that came 
sparkling out of the tiny half-inch-high surf, and spun over the 
bright coral sand on the tips of his dainty toes, like some strange 
bearded seed before the wind, got more vicious at not hitting it (a 
shot gun could hardly have done it), and threw his last jagged piece 
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of dead coral at a little scarlet and green parroquet, hardly longer: 
than a morning’s dream, sitting happy in the hybiscus-bush above 
him, chirming and creaming to himself all the pretty pleasant 
jestings and sweetnesses, half tongue, half beak, it was going to say 
to his lady-love, up in the cool black ravine, where the water flashes. 
and the birds drink and flutter when the hot sun goes down. Of 
course he hit him, and the little green and scarlet tuft of feathers lay 
all rumpled, with something redder than the reddest feather spotting 
the sand, and a hot whisper hissed behind him, “ Yer hannah ! stones 
kill farther than sticks.” 

And so a purposely provoked quarrel, a pretended retreat, a truly 
hurled boulder, and the third murder was committed by the discoverer 
of the first laws of projectiles. Man had advanced—but as usual the 
first discoverer soon found that his discovery had become useless to 
him as a governing power. Scores of “ natives” who, if left to them- 
selves, would never have dreamed of “ throwing” their stone, indeed 
who would have considered it in the highest degree irreligious to 
throw what had been consecrated as a pounding implement—of them- 
selves, now seeing that nothing particular happened to injure the 
prophetic thrower, but rather the contrary, betook themselves to 
the shying of stones to such an extent that everybody was brought 
down to the same level, and everybody gave it up, as a practice dan- 
gerous and disagreeable, and, moreover, one which brought no particular 
personal superiority, and was always hurting the wrong man—much 
as our ancestors gave up wearing swords. So science was in abeyance, 
that is, possessive science, for a time, and the “pebble stone” and 
the stick were recognised as the proper weapons of a savage and a 
gentleman, and throwing stones looked on as being destructive of 
personal courage, the “ villanous saltpetre ” of Shakespeare’s most wise 
gentlemen. 

Science and its attendant civilisation have ever been subject to 
these checks : there ever arise moments when the ignorant utilise the 
discoveries of the learned, and hoist the engineer with his own 
petard. As England has armed the universal world against herself 
by her wondrous scientific and mechanical inventions, and as Dr. Guil- 
lotin was beheaded by his own contrivance—or rather plagiarism— 
so was it, and so will it be ever. But science always wins in the long- 
run: though barbarians may use her chemicals as their destructives, 
and priests her discoveries to forge new preventatives to her forward 
progress, she will still go on, and in the long-run beat them both, as 
she did the stone-men and the stick-men, and even the artillery-men 
of the earlier world. 

This stone-throwing, though it became out of fashion, was not 
without permanent results. The throwing of stones is frequently 
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followed by the breaking of stones, and the great discovery was made 
that the round water-worn diorite pebble when broken yields a sharp 
cutting edge. Doubtless this sharp cutting edge was used for ages 
as a sacred and sacrificial implement, the first really sharp one being 
kept carefully wrapped up in bandages of Tapa, and only exhibited on 
high days and holy days, and then only for a consideration, and used 
only by the properly constituted priests, also for a consideration, when 
required for religious purposes of a milder kind before it was used as 
a means of taking human life.* 

But gradually the laity, as usual, encroached on the privileges of 
the clergy, and used the sacred stone for the cutting of sticks and 
the scraping off of the charred hollow of the canoe in process of manu- 
facture, and other trivialities. 

In its crudest and earliest form the sharp-edged stone was a weapon 
very little in advance of the round stone, and not equal to the stick, 
and science had to be called in to give it a real pre-eminence as a 
Mordgewehr. Probably the great discovery was built up gradually, 
like many other great discoveries. At first the sharp edge was found 
to have the property of splitting the end of the palm-branch, and 
some great intellect fancied that he saw the possibility of great things 
being done by the union of two recognised means of attaining power— 
somewhat like Frederick the Great’s idea of uniting the sword and the 
musket—without diminishing either of their powers of destruction. 

What easier than to stick the stone into the crack and use it.—So! 
Hallo! That won’t do! Away flies the stone with a force unknown 
before to the human race, and very nearly brains our first-born. Of 
course there is a row—infantile and maternal—“ Stupid animal! you 
might have known that the stone would not stick in the crack.” 
“ How should I know any such thing, nobody ever tried it before.” 
“Oh, Iknow! It is only you stupid men who must try to know.” 
“Well, if you know so much about the matter, perhaps you can 
tell me how one can make a stone stick in a crack without coming 
out. I suppose you will pretend you do, though you know the thing 
is impossible.” Toma-tua gets on her mettle. ‘“ Women can do 
a good many things which you men think impossible, and amongst 
others how to prevent your half killing the children with your 
ridiculous scientific experiments.” 


* The stone is still used asa sacred implement in some of the milder 
rites of religion by modern races, and was used for the sterner ones by the 
Mexicans in Cortes’ time. The shell was probably one of the earliest 
cutting implements, but I am not aware of science ever having elevated it 
to the position of a weapon capable of taking human life, though in the 
case of the “ conch-shell,” the first known musical instrument, the univalve 
was used to call others together to dose. 
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“Let's hear your wonderful invention. If women can make dis- 
coveries, it’s nearly time for men to leave off trying to do so.”* 

How the glinting of the white teeth light up the rosy-brown 
blushings as Toma-tua bubbles out, “Can’t.” “Yes, because you 
know you can’t.” “No, shan’t!” “Do!” “Musn’t!” And do you 
know why she says she “musn’t!” poor thing? Her whole dowry and 
dress consists of some thirty or forty yards of deftly plaited cocoa-nut 
fibre as thick as an ordinary jack-line, bound round and round her in 
many a cunning twist, and to sacrifice this is like asking a young 
lady for her train to clean your boots with, when you have come 
to a ball in a straw-littered cab. 

However, promises prevail, and Toma-tua relinquishes a few yards of 
her dress, and shows the poor dear old stupid how to tie the crack 
above and below, and fancies that she has the best of the bargain for 
the moment; but when her lord goes out early next morning with 
the first and only axe in the world, and finishes off her mamma, and 
two or three of the “best” young men in whom she had begun to 
take quite a sisterly interest, she is not quite so sure, and being not 
quite so sure she takes very good care to make herself quite sure, 
somehow or other. I wonder if it were she who invented the 
delectable practice of inserting sting-ray spears deftly in the mat of 
her sleeping lord, so deftly that they worked their way almost 
imperceptibly through the skin into the thorax, like the barley awn 
up the “ pants” of the quail-shooter on the Theban plains, causing a 
most certain, but to ordinary mortals unaccountable, death. 

But this is a question which does not strictly belong to the 
earlier stone-and-stick period, and indeed, though certainly clever and 
ingenious in its way, hardly deserves to rank with the really 
scientific discoveries that I have treated of. The idea of using the 
stone in the split stick as a missile seems hardly ever to have taken 
firm hold of the human imagination; the only analogue of it I know 
in the present day is to be found in the youth of certain savage 
tribes, who slay small birds by means of pellets of clay projected from 
the sharpened points of sticks—a practice not unknown to our own 
immature citizens, who have been known to break a window most 
successfully with a “potato apple,” and in the same way the sling was 
never much in vogue amongst real savages, it being really the product of 
the idleness of shepherds, who used the cloth or bandage with which 
they carried their food afield, if not their hide sandal, for the purpose. 


* What has been said of the cutting edge of the shell may be also said 
of the sharp fracture of the obsidian and flint—they were mere accidental, 
not scientific, results of induction. The flint arrow-head belongs to a com- 
paratively modern period, almost coeval with the “ broken gin-bottle spear- 
head ” period of Australia. 
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But the shepherd and his sheep, and his satchel and his sandal, are all 
the products of an {exceedingly advanced civilisation, and of no 
earthly interest or instructive power to the explorer of the immature : 
not always pleasant these explorings, either of the immature or 
partially mature, one sad lesson always learnt from them being that 
every discovery made by the man of science and utilised for the 
moment for the”good of mankind is sure sooner or later to find its 
way into the hands of the brutal and the barbarous, for the purpose 
of arresting the civilisation which produced it. What a strange law 
it is which enacts that every step of science should be soaked in 
blood ! 

Really were it not for the Black International ever threatening us, and 
whose footsteps are redder than those of the Red, and against whom 
science is our only weapon, one would almost think that the old idea of 
keeping the results of scientific thought from the uneducated masses 
was not so very far wrong after all. “Generally” diffused science 
may remove some of the shadowy terrors of a doubtful future,* but it 
certainly infinitely increases the horrors of the positive present. 
And the time may come when the statues we now think we ought to 
have erected to Bacont and Black, and Davy and Faraday, will be 
shivered into fragments by the justly indignant remnant of a noble 
race decimated by their discoveries, and the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, with Mr. Tyndal himself in it, be dynamited into 
infinite space for the share it had in producing some of the most 
murderous of them, and handing them over to the savage races of the 
world, for “ murder-purposes only.” 


* From those whose livers happen to be in good order. 

t+ Roger, not Francis. Roger, after Eve and the Witch of Endor, has 
certainly caused more misery and death than any other individual human 
being as yet. But the man whose memory will be cursed by ages yet 
unborn is the gentle, tender, loving, Sandimaniac Faraday! When his 
imponderables get into the hands of the uncivilised, civilisation will be at 
an end as far as our race is concerned. 
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Our Old Actors. 


THE CIBBERS. 


Ir was malice alone, unmitigated by any show of truth or justice, 
that made Pope fix upon Colley Cibber as the second hero of ‘The 
Dunciad.’ Theobald might have deserved such a distinction, but 
there was no man of that day to whom the term “dullard” could be less 
appropriately applied than to the witty creator of Lord Foppington 
and Lady Betty Modish, to the author of ‘The Apology,’ of ‘The 
Careless Husband,’ the collaborateur of Vanbrugh in ‘The Provoked 
Husband,’ and one of the finest comedians of the age. Cibber is 
another instance of the remarkable longevity of actors, and as an 
extraordinary link, uniting far-sundered generations by a single life, 
he is second only to Macklin. He played with the great actors of 
the Restoration in their palmiest days, and lived to see Garrick in the 
zenith of his fame. 

He was born in 1671 in Southampton Street, Strand. His father, 
who was a sculptor and a native of Holstein, had come over to England 
previous to the Restoration: his handiwork may still be seen in the 
bassi-relievi on the base of the Monument, and in the figures of 
Raving and Melancholy Madness over the gates of Bedlam. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Colley, was of a good old Rutlandshire 
family. The boy was sent to the Grantham Free Grammar School, 
where he obtained such education as such institutions afforded. 
Although in his ‘ Life’ he accuses himself of “a giddy negligence” 
in his studies, he displayed, even at this early period, that indomitable 
assurance, that tact in seizing upon every opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, which was one of the secrets of his career. Upon the death 
of Charles the Second the master of the school proposed to the boys 
to compete in the composition of a funeral ode; not one had the 
courage to make the attempt except Master Colley. This procured 
him high fayour with the pedagogue, and the hatred of all the boys 
of his form. A Coronation Ode followed, produced, he says, in about 
half an hour. “I cannot say it was much above the merry style of 
Sing! Sing the day and sing the song in the farces; yet, bad as it 
was, it served to get the school a play-day, and to make me not a 
little vain upon it, which last effect so disgusted my playfellows that 
they left me out of the party I had most a mind to be of in that day’s 
recreation.” Neither in his youth nor his manhood was he a favourite 
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with his associates; he had a mocking, jeering humour, which he 
confesses made him many enemies through life. He tried for a 
scholarship at Winchester, but failed. Already, however, he had 
conceived a predilection for the stage, and rather rejoiced in his 
failure. 

But first of all he did a little soldiering. When the revolution 
broke out his father was engaged upon some important work at 
Chatsworth, and joined the forces which the Duke of Devonshire 
raised to aid the Prince of Orange. Considering his son, however, 
better able to undertake such duties than himself, he begged the 
Duke to accept him as a substitute. In this capacity Colley had the 
honour of being one of an escort sent out from Nottingham to meet 
the Princess Anne, when she fled from London with Lady Churchill ; 
at table that night he was appointed to wait upon the last-named 
lady—and fell desperately in love with her! 

There was nothing else remarkable in Mr. Cibber’s military career, 
and the contingent to which he belonged was very soon discharged. 
The Duke promised to consider what could be done for this promising 
young man, who forthwith went off to London to wait the result of 
his grace’s cogitations—and to become a dangler about the theatre. 
In 1690 he was admitted within the magic circle. It was not a 
profitable advancement, as one of the rules of the patentees was that 
every tyro should serve half a year’s probation before receiving any 
pay. “Pay,” he says, “was the least of my concern; the joy and 
privilege of every day seeing plays, for nothing, I thought was a 
sufficient consideration for the best of my services. So that it was 
no pain to my patience that I waited three quarters of a year, before 
I was taken into a salary of ten shillings a week, which, with the 
assistance of food and raiment at my father’s house, I then thought 
a most plentiful accession, and myself the happiest of mortals. The 
first thing that enters into the head of a young actor is that of being 
a hero. In this ambition I was soon snubbed, by the insufficiency of 
my voice; to which might be added, an uninformed meagre person 
(though then not ill-made) with a dismal pale complexion.” He was 
known in the theatre by the name of Master Colley; after waiting 
for some time he obtained the honour of carrying on a message, in 
some play, to Betterton; but Master Colley was so terrified or so 
nervous that the entire scene was disconcerted by him. Betterton 
angrily demanded who the young fellow was. Downes, the prompter, 
replied, “ Master Colley.” “Then forfeit Master Colley,” replied the 
tragedian. “Why, sir, he has no salary,” said Downes. “No? Then 
put him down ten shillings a week and forfeit him five.” And to 


this Cibber was indebted for the first money he ever received from 
his profession. 
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There was at this time, and since 1682, only one theatre open in 
London ; the Duke’s company, which had formerly played at Dorset 
Gardens, had amalgamated with the King’s company at Drury Lane, 
and the entire strength of the two corps being united, formed, 
Cibber says, the most splendid combination of dramatic talent ever 
witnessed in this or any other country. Betterton, Montfort, 
Kynaston, Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Montfort, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle were only the emperors and empresses where all were kings 
and queens. Very small was the chance of tyros in such a company. 
The first part in which young Cibber made any success was the small 
character of the chaplain in Otway’s ‘Orphan.’ “If he does not 
make a good actor I'll be ——!” cried Goodman, then retired from 
the profession. ‘‘ The surprise of being commended by one who had 
been himself so eminent upon the stage, and in so positive a manner, 
was more than I could support, in a word it almost took away my 
breath, and (laugh if you please) fairly drew tears from my eyes. I 
will still make it a question whether Alexander himself, or Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, when at the head of their first victorious armies, 
could feel a greater transport in their bosoms than I did then in 
mine, when but in this rear of the troop of comedians.” 

In 1693, before he was twenty-two, he married, upon twenty 
pounds a year allowed by his father, and twenty shillings a week 
salary. And he would have entered into the domesticities upon even 
a less income but for an accident. A performance of the ‘ Double 
Dealer’ was commanded by Queen Mary. Kynaston, who was to play 
Touchwood, being taken ill the day before, Congreve recommended 
that the part should be given to Cibber, and was so pleased with his 
rendering that he spoke in his favour to the patentees, who thereupon 
advanced him from fifteen to twenty shillings. But professionally 
his elevation was but momentary: he sank back into his old insignifi- 
cance, and when he wrote a prologue for the opening night of the 
season two years later, although the management declared him to be 
a “very ingenious young man” and presented him with two guineas, 
he was not considered worthy to deliver it. It must have been a 
bitter pill for a man so vain and ambitious to swallow, but he did 
gulp it down, and struggled on with his young wife, who had by this 
time made an addition to his incumbrances and was promising 
another, eagerly watching for fresh chances, undaunted by the barren 
results of previous ones. Yet he might have waited until his hair 
was grey for the longed-for promotion but for a convulsion in the 
theatrical world which happened in 1695. 

As it has been before stated, there was but one theatre open in 
London. Monopolies, however, usually come to grief, and this was. 
no exception ; unparalleled as was the talent of the company, small as. 
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were the expenses—Betterton never received more than five pounds 
a week for himself and wife, the finances—whether from bad manage- 
ment or lack of public support, fell into disorder, salaries were lowered, 
and not paid even at the reduced ratio. To make amends, free 
benefits were given to the actors, which was the commencement of a 
theatrical institution that is only now on the wane. These gave 
noble and rich admirers the opportunity to present sums of money to 
their favourites, and Betterton is said to have realised over six 
hundred pounds by one such benefit. Nevertheless there were mur- 
murings and dissatisfaction at this uncomfortable state of affairs, and 
the patentees adopted the high-handed course of taking away parts 
from some of the principals and giving them to inferior artists, 
Thereupon Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle seceded, and appealing to 
the king obtained a licence to act stage plays in the theatre in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. This house had been originally a 
tennis court, and was converted into a theatre by Sir William Dave- 
nant, but upon the amalgamation of the two companies it had 
reverted to its original use. Betterton refitted and opened it with 
Congreve’s ‘ All for Love,’ and took in his train many of the best 
actors. Here was a chance for aspirants to come to the fore; and 
many did, but not, according to Cibber, very advantageously, 
“ All,” he says, “ became at once the spoil of self-conceit. Shakespeare 
was defaced and tortured in every signal character. Hamlet and 
Othello lost in one hour all their good sense, their dignity, and fame. 
Brutus and Cassius became noisy, blusterous, with bold unmeaning 
eyes, mistaken sentiments, and turgid elocution.” These remarks, 
however, must be taken ewm grano: Cibber never spoke well of his 
contemporaries, and seems to have been very splenetic against Powel, 
who succeeded to the principal parts after Betterton’s defection. 
Although undoubtedly very inferior to his great predecessor, it is 
probable that he did not deserve so sweeping a condemnation. But 
the secret of poor Colley’s spleen is probably contained in the next 
sentence. “None of those great parts,” he complains, “ever fell to 
my share, nor indeed could I get one good part of any kind till many 
months after, unless it were of that sort which nobody else cared for 
or would venture to expose themselves in. The first unintended 
favour, therefore, of a part of any value, necessity threw upon me.” 
There was deadly feud between the two theatres, and each strained 
every nerve to steal a march upon the other. An announcement 
being issued that ‘Hamlet’ would be performed at Drury Lane, on 
the same morning bills appeared, to the effect that the same tragedy 
would be performed that evening at Lincoln’s Inn. The Drury 
Lane-ites were struck with consternation. To bring their ‘Hamlet’ 
in competition with Betterton’s was not to be thought of; the piece 
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must be changed. The one substituted was Congreve’s ‘ Old Batchelor.’ 
This choice was made by Powel, who thought to revenge himself by 
mimicking Betterton in the principal character. New bills were 
immediately issued, books of the comedy were sent for, but not two of 
the company had ever played in the piece, and there were only six 
hours before the rising of the curtain. In looking through the cast, 
however, a new difficulty presented itself. Fondlewife, Dogget’s great 
part, had been forgotten. In desperation somebody suggested that 
Cibber had been heard at different times to express a great desire to 
play that character. There were headshakings ; but Powel, bent upon 
his small revenge, adopted the suggestion with the very ungracious 
remark, “If the fool has a mind to blow himself up at once, let us 
e’en give him a clear stage for it.” So it was agreed. Colley had so 
often witnessed Dogget’s performance that he was nearly perfect in the 


words, and even rehearsed from memory while all the others were obliged 


to read. Powel had resolved to imitate Betterton, Cibber resolved to 
reproduce Dogget. “At my first appearance,” he says, “one might 
have imagined by the various murmurs of the audience that they were in 
doubt whether Dogget himself were not returned, or that they could not 
conceive what strange face it could be that so nearly resembled him, for 
I had laid the tint of forty years more than my real age upon my 
features, and to the minute placing of a hair was dressed exactly like 
him. When I spoke the surprise was still greater, as if I had not 
only borrowed his clothes, but his voice too.” His success was 
immense. “A much better actor might have been proud of the 
applause that followed me; after one loud plaudit was ended, and 
sunk into a general whisper, that seemed still to continue their 
private approbation, it revived to a second, and again to a third still 
louder than the former.” Dogget himself was in the pit contemplating 
his double! But not even this triumph could procure his advance- 
ment, and he was again dropped back into his former position ; indeed 
it was turned against him, for it was presumed that in no other line 
could he be successful, and his application for parts was always met 
with, “It is not in your way.” His answer indicates the true 
artist : “ I think anything, naturally written, ought to be in everybody’s 
way that pretends to be an actor.” “This,” he says, “was looked 
upon as vain, impracticable conceit of my own.” Poor Colley did 
indeed find Parnassus a hard hill to climb. 

These rebuffs, as he says, were “enough, perhaps, to make a 
young fellow of more modesty despair; but being of a temper not 
easily disheartened, I resolved to leave nothing unattempted that might 
show me in some new rank of distinction. Having then no other 
resource, I was at last reduced to write a character for myself.” The 
play, upon which he was engaged a year, was ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ the 
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part, Sir Novelty Fashion, was a satire upon the fopperies of the day. 
He induced Southerne to hear him read it, and the veteran dramatist 
was so well satisfied that he recommended it to the patentees. Yet 
still there was a strange distrust, considering what he had done, of 
Cibber’s powers, and while he was standing at the wing before the 
play commenced on the first night, Southerne took him by the hand 
and said: “Young man! I pronounce thy play a good one; I will 
answer for its success, if thou dost not spoil it by thy own action.” 
But his fears were misplaced, and the success of both’ author and 
actor was so great that people were in doubt to which they should 
give the preference. The Lord Chamberlain pronounced it to be the 
best first play that any author in his memory had produced ; and that 
for a young fellow to show himself such an actor and such a writer in 
one day was something extraordinary. 

Yet even this double success failed to permanently improve his 
position ; another year elapsed, and no fresh part of any importance 
was entrusted to him, although he had proved his versatility by his 
admirable rendering of such widely dissimilar characters as the 
uxorious old Fondlewife and the exquisite fop Sir Novelty Fashion. 
But it is said that all things come to the man who waits, and twelve 
months after the production of his comedy Vanbrugh wrote a sequel 
to it, ‘The Relapse,’ in which Sir Novelty, now ennobled as Lord 
Foppington, was assigned to Cibber. This continued throughout his 
life to be one of his most famous parts. ‘The Relapse’ was 
Vanbrugh’s first work, and a few months afterwards he brought out 
‘ Msop,’ in which Cibber sustained the title-role as successfully as he 
had by Lord Foppington. He had by this time arrived at the 
munificent salary of thirty shillings per week, which Christopher 
Rich, who had now, by buying up all the shares, become sole manager 
of the theatre, did not always pay him. “ While the actors were in 
this condition,” he says, “I think I may very well be excused in my 
presuming to write plays, which I was forced to do, for the support 
of my increasing family, my precarious income as an actor being then 
too scant to supply it with even the necessaries of life. It may be 
observable, too, that my nurse and my muse were equally prolific; 
that the one was seldom the mother of a child but in the same year 
the other made me the father of a play.” 

His second comedy, ‘Woman’s Wit’ (1697), was a dead failure ; 
‘Xerxes,’ a tragedy (1699), shared the same fate. In 1700 he pro- 
duced his famous alteration of Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard the Third ’— 
the Richard of Garrick, Cooke, Kean, which kept the stage to the 
exclusion of the original play until Mr. Irving’s revival last year. 
Although very inferior to the tragedy upon which it was founded, it is 


a remarkably clever piece of stagecraft, the cleverest of all the Shake- 
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spearian alterations, and has outlived them all. ‘Love Makes a Man” 
followed in the next year ; ‘She Wou’d and She Wou’d Not,’ a capital 
comedy of intrigue of the Spanish school, full of bustle and situation, 
was produced in 1703. In 1704 he brought out his finest work, 
‘The Careless Husband,’ into which he again brought his old favourite, 
Lord Foppington. This was a great advance upon ‘Love's Last 
Shift,’ which, quoting Congreve, he confesses had in it many things 
“that were like wit, that in reality were not wit, and has a great deal 
of puerility and frothy stage language in it.” ‘The Careless. 
Husband’ would not be acceptable to a modern audience, in spite of 
its witty and frequently brilliant dialogue ; it is all talk, with scarcely 
any situation; the serious scenes, as is the case in all his plays, are 
strained and pedantic, Sir Charles, Lady Easy, and Morelove all 
tedious ; the famous fop and libertine, Lord Foppington, admirably as 
he pictured the fine gentleman of the day, is now obsolete, for cox- 
combry changes its form with every change of fashion and manners, 
and the exquisite of to-day is quite a different animal even to that of 
our youth. The gem of the play, however, and one of the finest comic 
conceptions of the last century, is Lady Betty Modish, the vain, 
frivolous, tormenting coquette, yet, at the bottom, good-hearted woman 
of fashion. Such a character, stripped of the colouring and conven- 
tionalities of the age, is as true to nature now as it was then. It is 
also remarkable as having brought into fame the celebrated Mrs. 
Oldfield. 

Cibber had commenced the comedy some months before its pro- 
duction, and put it aside, as among the actresses of the theatre he 
could not find one who realised his conception of its principal cha- 
racter, until his astuteness discovered the very woman he wanted in 
a young actress who had hitherto been thought but little of. 

Only a few years previously the Drury Lane company could 
scarcely hold their own against their rivals; but the tables were 
beginning to turn. Betterton’s company was entirely made up of 
veterans whose powers were fast decaying; “and though,” says 
Cibber, “ we were too young to be excellent, we were not too old to 
be better.” “But,” he adds, “ what will not society depreciate? For 
though I must own and avow in our highest prosperity I always 
thought we were greatly their inferiors, yet by our good fortune of 
being seen in quite new lights, which several new written plays had 
shown us in, we now began to make a considerable stand against 
them.” Cibber is too modest. In 1705 Betterton and his actors 
went to the new theatre, built by Sir John Vanbrugh, in the Hay- 
market. Several of the Drury Lane people deserted to the new 
house. But it was a failure. Vanbrugh resigned the management, 
which fell into the hands of one Swiney; to whom, weary at length 
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of being fleeced by their roguish manager, Christopher Rich, Dogget, 
Mrs. Oldfield, and Cibber went over. 

Then followed many changes in the theatrical state, which it will 
be more convenient to describe in a future paper, and which ended in 
the rival companies, minus some of the veterans, particularly Betterton, 
who died two years before, uniting in 1711 under a licence granted 
in the joint names of Collier, Cibber, Wilks, and Dogget. Yes, 
behold Master Colley, after more than twenty years of struggles, snubs, 
and waiting, one of the kings of the stage. Collier soon retired, and 
the management became a triumvirate, which so ably acquitted itself 
of its duties that it opened a period of uninterrupted theatrical 
prosperity, extending over twenty years. Cibber gives so excellent a 
picture of his partners and their doings at this time that Iam tempted 
to transcribe it almost entire : 

“ At this time we were all in the vigour of our capacities as actors ; 
and our prosperity enabled us to pay, at least, double the salaries to 
what the same actors had usually received, or could have hoped under 
the patentees. Dogget,* who was naturally an economist, kept our 
expenses and accounts, to the best of his power, within regulated 
bounds and moderation. Wilks, who had a stronger passion for glory 
than lucre, was a little too apt to be lavish in what was not always as 
necessary for the profit as the honour of the theatre; for example, at 
the beginning of almost every season he would order two or three 
suits to be made, or refreshed for actors of moderate consequence, that 
his having constantly a new one for himself might seem less particular, 
though he had as yet no new part for it. This expeditious care of 
doing us good, without waiting for our consent to it, Dogget always 
looked upon with the eye of a man in pain. But I, who hated pain 
(though I as little liked the favour as Dogget himself), rather chose to 
laugh at the circumstance than complain of what I knew was not to 
be cured but by a remedy worse than the evil. Upon these occasions, 
therefore, whenever I saw him and his followers so prettily dressed 
out for an old play, I only commended his fancy, or at most but 
whispered him not to give himself so much trouble about others, upon 
whose performance it would be but thrown away. To which, with a 
smiling air of triumph over my want of penetration, he has replied, 

Why, now, that was what I really did it for, to show others that I love 
to take care of them as well as of myself.’ Thus, whenever he made 
himself easy he had not the least conception, let the expense be what 
it would, that we could possibly dislike it. And from the same 
principle, provided a thinner audience were liberal of their applause, 
he gave himself little concern about the receipts of it. As in these 


* He of the coat and badge, still annually rowed for on the Thames, 
notoriety. 
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different tempers of my brother managers there might be equally 
something right and wrong, it was equally my business to keep well 
with them both ; and though of the two I was rather inclined to Dogget’s 
way of thinking, yet I was always under the disagreeable restraint of 
not letting Wilks see it; therefore, when in any material points of 
management they were ready to come to a rupture, I found it 
advisable to think neither of them absolutely in the wrong ; but by 
giving to one as much of the right of his opinion in this way as I 
took from the other in that, their differences were sometimes softened 
into concessions, that I have reason to think prevented many ill- 
consequences in our affairs, that otherwise might have attended them.” 
If many a great political state were managed by such excellent states- 
manship as the actor here discourses, there would be better govern- 
ment and fewer wars in the world. 

“ However,” he continues, “there were some points in which we 
were always unanimous. In the twenty years, while we were our 
own directors, we never had a creditor that had occasion to come 
twice for his bill; every Monday morning discharged us of all 
demands before we took a shilling for our own use. And from this 
time we neither asked any actor, nor were desired by them, to sign 
any written agreement (to the best of my memory) whatsoever. The 
rate of their respective salaries were only entered in our daily pay- 
roll; which plain record every one looked upon as good as city 
security.” The very diversity of tastes in the three managers bound 
them together, although it did not prevent them occasionally jarring. 
Dogget’s passion was money, and no man was better known upon the 
Stock Exchange. Wilks was entirely absorbed in the stage. Cibber 
was a rake, a man of fashion, a member of White’s, and was always 
to be seen in the company of lords. 

But if he was a toady, he was not an obsequious one. He hada 
prejudice against Elrington, afterwards a very fine actor, when a 
young man, and would not advance him. A nobleman undertook to 
plead his cause and solicit for him a certain part he had a great 
desire to play. ‘ My lord,” answered Cibber, “it is not with us as 
with you; your lordship is sensible that there is no difficulty in 
filling places at Court ; you cannot be at a loss for persons to act their 
part there. But I assure you it is quite otherwise in our theatrical 
world: if we should invest people with characters who are incapable 
to support them we should be undone.” Cibber had a great passion 
for the gaming table, and frequently lost heavily, and this and his 
gay style of living interfered with his professional duties, and at 
times he would go on the stage imperfect in some of his oldest 
parts. Davies had seen him lose himself in Sir Courtly Nice, supply 
the deficiencies of memory by an elaborate bow, a long drawled-out 
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“Your servant, madam.” Then, deliberately inhaling a ‘pinch of . 
snuff, he would strut across the stage and whisper to the prompter, 
“What is next ?” 

In ‘The Laureat,’ published during a quarrel between him and 
Wilks, he is accused of envy, idleness, neglect, and tyrannical behaviour 
to inferiors. “Did you not,” says the writer, “hurt the theatrical 
affairs by your avarice and ill-conduct? Did you not by your general 
misbehaviour towards authors and ‘actors bring an odium on your 
brother managers as well as yourself? I have been assured no person 
who ever had any power on the stage was ever so universally odious 
to the actors as yourself.” He was particularly merciless to young 
authors. He called it “the choking of singing birds.” There isa 
story told of one bringing a play for Cibber to read. He knocked at 
the manager's door, and scarcely venturing to step beyond the 
threshold, placed a roll of manuscript in his hand, asking him to read 
it and give his opinion. Colley turned over the first leaf, read two 
lines, and gave it back to him with an “It won’t do, sir”; and then 
went away to a coffee-house to tell the anecdote and laugh over the 
unfortunate man’s discomfiture. Here is an amusing picture from 
‘The Laureat’ of Cibber presiding in judgment upon new plays: 

“The court sitting, Chancellor Cibber (for the other two, Wilks 
and Dogget, like masters in chancery, sat only for form sake, did 
not presume to judge) nodded to the author to open his manuscript. 
The author begins to read, in which, if he failed to please the 
corrector, he would sometimes condescend to read it for him. If the 
play struck him warmly, as it would if he found anything new in it, 
and he thought he could particularly shine as an actor, he would then 
lay down his pipe (for the chancellor always smoked when he made a 
decree), and ery, ‘ By G there is something in this, I do not know 
but it may do; I will play such a part.’ When the reading was 
finished, he sometimes made his proper corrections, and sometimes 
without any propriety.” Upon all sides we hear of his envious dis- 
position. Gildon says: “He is always repining at the success of 
others, and upon the stage is always making his fellow-actors uneasy.” 
Such a disposition, in that pugnacious age, it might be supposed, 
would get him into serious scrapes, but with Colley discretion was the 
better part of valour. “Of all the comedians who have appeared upon 
the stage in my memory,” writes Chesterfield in ‘Common Sense,’ “ no 
one has taken a kicking with such humour as our excellent Laureate.” 

It was in 1730 that the office of Poet Laureate was bestowed upon 
him—why, must ever remain an impenetrable mystery. “As an 
actor,” says a contemporary, “he had undoubted merits ; as a dramatic 
writer his character was both good and bad; as Laureate, he was 
unquestionably the worst that ever was.” His verses, which appeared 
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year after year in the magazines, were turned into ridicule, and were 
the amusement of the town. He would sit in an obscure corner at 
the coffee-houses, and listen to the abuse and ridicule heaped upon 
them, and frequently join in the laugh; whether he really set no 
value upon his poetry and was indifferent to its condemnation, or 
whether he put on a cheerful countenance only to disarm and mortify 
malice, cannot be known. 

He still went on diligently producing plays, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent ; of some, only the names survive: ‘The Double Gallant’ and 
‘The Lady’s Last Stake’ (1707-8) were the best that appeared 
before the celebrated ‘Nonjuror’ (1718), upon which Bickerstaff 
afterwards founded ‘The Hypocrite.’ It was a clever adaptation of 
Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe,’ applied as a satire to the Jacobite faction. It 
put the Whigs into ecstasies ; the King sent the author two hundred 
pounds, and Lintot, the bookseller, gave him one hundred for the 
copyright. If it made him friends among the Whigs, it created him 
enemies among the Tories, and confirmed that virulence which Pope 
manifested against him during so many years. But the hatred of 
the great satirist began with a more personal cause. A few months 
before the appearance of ‘The Nonjuror,’ he had conjointly with Gay 
written a farce entitled ‘Three Hours after Marriage.’ The piece 
was damned in consequence of an extravagant situation in the last 
act, in which the lovers insert themselves, one into a mummy’s, the 
other into a crocodile’s, skin. A short time afterwards Cibber, while 
playing Bayes in ‘ The Rehearsal,’ made a satirical allusion to these 
incidents, probably because he saw Pope in front. Trembling with 
passion the poet came behind the scenes and with a torrent of abuse 
demanded that the allusion should not be repeated. So far from yield- 
ing, Cibber vowed he would repeat the jest every time he played the 
part. This was the beginning of the famous quarrel, which cul- 
minated in the actor being made the hero of ‘The Dunciad.’ Pope 
did not come best out of the affray; the moderation and dignity of 
Cibber’s first ‘Letter to Mr. Pope’ are admirable. He made no 
attempts to depreciate the genius of his foe; on the contrary, he 
sincerely praised it. His second, in which he promulgated a ludicrous 
and indecent story against him, although less commendable, yet 
fought him with his own foul weapons, and made him writhe with 
agony. ‘“Cibber did not obtrude himself upon the contest,” says 
D’Israeli (‘ Quarrels of Authors’). ‘ Had he been merely a poor vain 
creature, he had not preserved so long asilence..... He triumphed by 
that singular felicity of character, that inimitable gaieté de coeur, that 
honest simplicity of truth, from which flowed so warm an admiration 
of the genius of his adversary, and that exquisite tact in the characters 
of men which carried down this child of airy humour to the verge of 
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his ninetieth year, with all the enjoyment of strong animal spirits, 
and all that innocent egotism which became frequently a source of 
his own raillery.” 

In 1728 he completed and produced Vanbrugh’s posthumous and 
unfinished comedy of ‘The Provoked Husband.’ A hostile audience 
assembled on the first night to hiss Cibber’s portion of the work, and 
applaud Sir John’s: they never doubted) their ability to detect which 
was which. But what was intended to be a bitter mortification to 
the laureate proved an immense triumph. He printed Vanbrugh’s 
fragment, and showed his enemies that the scenes they had loudly 
applauded were his, notably the fine one in the last act, the recon- 
ciliation between Lord and Lady Townley,\while those of the Wronghead 
family, which they had so violently condemned, were the work of his 
collaborateur. ‘The Provoked Husband’ is an admirable work, 
which kept the stage until within the last thirty years, and some of 
its best portions are Cibber’s. 

One by one the actors of his youth dropped off, and in 1733 he 
sold his share of the patent and retired from the stage. Yet he con- 
tinued for several years to appear at intervals in his favourite parts, 
and the estimation in which he was held is proved by the fact that he 
was paid fifty guineas for each of these performances. In 1745 he 
produced his last dramatic work, ‘Papal Tyranny,’ an alteration of 
Shakespeare’s ‘King John, & propos of the Scotch Rebellion. It 
provoked a storm of disapprobation. He himself played Pandulph, 
in whose mouth he had placed a number of ranting fustian speeches. 
Davies thus describes the performance : 

His “ pipe was ever powerless, and now, through old age, so weak 
that his words were rendered inarticulate. His manner of speaking 
was much applauded by some, and by others as greatly disliked, in 
the Pope’s legate, as in most of his tragic characters. The unnatural 
swelling of his words displeased all who preferred natural elocution to 
artificial cadence. .... But Colley’s deportment was, I think, as 
disgusting as his utterance. He affected a stately, magnificent tread, 
@ supercilious aspect, with lofty and extravagant action, which he 
displayed by waving up and down a roll of parchment in his right 
hand; in short, his whole behaviour was so starchly studied, that it 
‘appeared eminently insignificant, and more resembling his own Lord 
Foppington than a dignified churchman.” 

To the end he continued to be the old beau, the man about town, 
airy, gay, sarcastic as ever. The actors of his youth continued to be 
his ideals of histrionic excellence ; next to those in his esteem were the 
performers of his maturity; but he could see no talent in the rising 
men and women of his old age. It was with difficulty that he could be 
brought to acknowledge that Garrick was “ clever.” 
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He died in 1757 at his house in Berkeley Square, at the age of 
eighty-six, and was buried in the Abbey. 

Cibber’s powers as an actor lay entirely in comic characters. In these 
he was surpassingly fine. “When he represented a ridiculous 
humour,” says a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, “he had a 
mouth in every nerve, and became eloquent without speaking ; his 
attitudes were pointed and exquisite; his expression was stronger 
than painting; he was beautifully absorbed by the character, and 
demanded and monopolised attention; his very extravagances were 
coloured by propriety.” Dibdin, in his ‘ History of the Stage,’ says: 
“To him obstacles were incentives. Nature even, according to his 
own account, had denied him almost every theatrical requisite, yet he 
found a substitute for all, and made study, perfectness, and judgment 
arrest as much the attention of the public as others did truth, elegance, 
and nature.” 

One of his most famous performances was Justice Shallow, of 
which Davies says: “ His manner was so perfectly simple, his look 
so vacant when he questioned his cousin Silence about the price of 
ewes, and lamented in the same breath, with silly surprise, the death 
of Old Double, that it will be impossible for any surviving spectator 
not to smile at the remembrance of it. The want of ideas occasions 
Shallow to repeat almost everything he says. Cibber’s transition 
from asking the price of bullocks to trite but grave reflections on 
mortality was so natural and attended with such an unmeaning roll 
of his small pig’s-eyes, accompanied with such an important utterance 
of ‘ tick, tick, tick,’ not much louder than the balance of a watch or a 
pendulum, that I question if any actor was ever superior in the 
conception and expressing of solemn misgiving.” 

But like all great comic actors he had a violent penchant for tragedy, 
and persisted in playing Richard—even after Garrick—Wolsey, 
Tago, &c. In the former his harsh, cracked voice, in the more pas- 
sionate scenes, excited derisive laughter ; in Wolsey, Davies says, “ his 
pride and passion were almost farcical”; in Iago he was once hissed 
off the stage. In Thomson’s ‘Sophonisba’ he was received with such 
disapprobation that he was obliged to relinquish the character to 
another and inferior actor; the audience signified their appreciation 
of the change by giving the latter a rapturous reception. 

His principal plays have been already referred to in these pages, 
but one merit has yet to be mentioned: they were among the first 
that, profiting by the censures of Jeremy Collier, returned to the path 
of decorousness and decency, and commenced the reaction against 
the licentious comedies of the Restoration. His ‘ Apology,’ written 
soon after his retirement, is the finest theatrical book in the language ; 
it is a complete history of the English stage for forty years, and its 
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pictures of the great actors of that bygone age are so vivid that we 
can almost see them before us in their great impersonations. It is 
also full of shrewd and clever remarks upon the dramatic art, applic- 
able to any period, and might be as truly a textbook to the actor of 
the present day as it was to those of his own. 

Three others, who bore the name of Cibber, are known to fame, 
although two of the three might be more justly described as notorious 
rather than celebrated. Theophilus Cibber is a name almost as 
familiar to us as Colley. 

At eighteen he made the stage his profession, and thanks to his 
father’s position was quickly thrust into public notice. Colley’s 
defects of voice and person were exaggerated in him, and although he 
had some merit he was prone to grimace and extravagance, which 
might be very well adapted for his famous personation of Pistol, by 
which name he was generally known, but marred every other character 
he represented. As a man he was in every respect contemptible and 
vile, a spendthrift, a cheat, and a miserable panderer. Upon the 
death of his first wife in 1733, he began to pay court to the charming 
Susanna Maria Arne, then little over twenty, the sister of the cele- 
brated composer. She had already appeared as a singer at the Opera 
House, and her beautiful voice and sweet face had secured her success. 

What could possess so delicate a creature to listen to the addresses 
of such an ugly ruffian as Theophilus Cibber it is impossible to 
conceive, unless we ascribe it to that odd perversity of the feminine 
nature which has an affinity for its opposites,even when the opposites 
are monstrosities. Be it as it may, our Titania was married to this 
Bottom, and had bitter cause to repentit. It was now arranged that 
she should quit the lyric for the dramatic stage, and Colley gave her 
lessons. In 1736 she made her entrée at Drury Lane as Zara, in 
Aaron Hill’s tragedy of that name, and leaped at once to the highest 
position of her art; her salary was doubled, and the andience at once 
perceived that a new and brilliant star had risen upon their firmament. 
Each character she now represented was a new triumph, raising her 
higher and higher in public esteem. If half the praises heaped upon 
her by contemporaries were deserved, she must indeed have been 
a divine actress. 

“Her great excellence,” says Davies, “ consisted in that simplicity 
which needed no ornament, in that sensibility which despised all art— 
there was in her person little or no elegance; in her countenance a 
small share of beauty; but nature had given her such symmetry of 
form and fine expression of feature that she preserved all the appear- 
ance of youth long after she had reached to middle life—the harmony 
of her voice was as powerful as the animation of her look—in grief 
and tenderness, her eyes looked as if they swam in tears—in rage 
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and despair they seemed to dart flashes of fire—in spite of the unim- 
portance of her figure she maintained a dignity in her action and a 
grace in her step.’” Tate Wilkinson says he could imitate Garrick, 
Quin, Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Crawford, &c., so as to give a very good 
idea of their manner, but Mrs. Cibber’s excellence was of that 
superior kind that he could only retain in his mind’s eye. “She was 
the best Ophelia that ever was either before or since; no eloquence 
could paint her distracted look, her fine acting in the mad scene.” 
Another writer says, “ She was charming in every part she undertook, 
but she appeared to be identified with Ophelia.” Indeed she may be 
regarded as the creator of the feminine ideal of the part. Its principal 
interpreters before her had been Mrs. Betterton and Mrs. Booth, who 
had received, through Davenant, the traditions of the boy-actresses of 
the pre-Restoration period. Garrick had doubted her ability to play 
Constance (‘ King John’).; “ Don’t tell me, Mr. Garrick,” said Quin ; 
“that woman has a heart, and can do anything where passion is 
required.” The elder actor was right. Davies says she had no 
successor in the part ; even Mrs. Yates fell below her. “It was her 
most perfect character. When going off the stage she uttered the 
words ‘Q Lord, my boy!’ with such an emphatical scream of agony 
as will never be forgotten by those who heard her.” 

Another critic, describing her Juliet, says: “He who has seen 
Mrs. Cibber from the first suspicion of the draught not working as 
intended, rise to the terror of her waking before her time, finding 
herself encompassed with ‘ reeking shanks and yellow chapless skulls,’ 
become distracted with the horror of the place, ‘ plucking the mangled 
Tybalt from his shroud,’ till at length she shall ‘ with some great 
kinsman’s bone madly dash out her desperate brains,’ has seen all that 
is possible to be conveyed, this way, of terror, and has had an example 
of that gradation by which fire and spirit may be raised from the 
most slight step to the most exalted height.” 

Not content with squandering his wife’s salary and neglecting her, 
Mr. Cibber, junior, played the part of Sir Pandarus, and introduced 
into his house a young gentleman of fortune, gave him every oppor- 
tunity of forming a close intimacy with her, and then took a short 


journey to France. When he returned he began to rave about his 


injured honour, which could only be healed by £5000 damages. But 
the court saw through the infamous business, and awarded him ten 
guineas, while his wife accepted the protection of the man to whom 
she had been betrayed, and passed with him the remainder of her life, 
unblamed by a sympathising public. Theophilus, who was deeply in 
debt, had depended upon the ruse to clear himself; when it failed, his 
creditors threw him into the King’s Bench. By means of charity and 
benefits he obtained his release; but despised by everybody, his father 
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included, he sank into the lowest dissipation; managers would not 
engage him, as to his other virtues he added that of a mutinous 
disposition, and was continually stirring up strife among the actors. 
At length, in 1758, his miserable life was brought to an end while 
crossing the Channel to fulfil an engagement at Dublin; there was a 
terrible storm, the ship sank, and Theophilus Cibber was among the 
passengers who went to the bottom. 

Mrs. Cibber survived him only eight years. Long previously she 
had been suffering from a disorder the nature of which was only dis- 
covered after her death, and which frequently prevented her, says 
Davies, from giving the public that exquisite pleasure she was sure to 
impart whenever she acted. Her health was so precarious, and she was 
so subject to frequent relapses, that the newspapers ranked her 
amongst the dead near three months sooner than her decease. About 
a month before her death the King commanded the comedy of ‘ The 
Provoked Wife’; she was then very unwell, but was supposed to be 
recovering some degree of health. Nothing could prevent her paying 
her duty to the King and Queen by playing the part of Lady Brute, 
a character for which she had always discovered a most remarkable 
fondness. The acting of this part when her health was so infirm some 
people believed to be the cause of her death. It was her last 
appearance, and one month afterwards, in January 1766, she was 
carried from her house in Scotland Yard to the cloisters of the Abbey, 
where Mrs. Bracegirdle and Betterton had gone before her. 

“Then tragedy died with her,” said Garrick upon hearing the sad 
news. “And yet she was the greatest female plague belonging to my 
house. I could easily parry the artless thrusts and despise the coarse 
language of some of my other heroines; but whatever was Cibber’s 
object, a new part or a new dress, she was always sure to carry her 
point by the acuteness of her invective and the steadiness of her 
perseverance.” i 

Everybody conversant with theatrical history has heard of Charlotte 
Charke, Cibber’s youngest child. From her childhood she gave 
indications of that strange disposition that was to render her whole 
life so notorious. Her favourite resort was the stable, and although 
she could not use a needle she could handle a curry-comb most 
dexterously. Shooting, hunting, riding, and digging were her favourite 
amusements. Once when a mere child she defended the house from 
-an attack of thieves by firing pistols and blunderbusses out of the 
windows. When very young she was married to a celebrated 
violinist, but the match was a miserable one, and she went upon the 
stage and made her début in the small part of Mademoiselle in ‘ The 
Provoked Wife’ in 1730, being then twenty-seven years of age. She 

- $0on rose to such characters as Alicia, in ‘ Jane Shore,’ and became a 
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very creditable actress, in receipt of a good salary. But by-and-by she- 
quarrelled with the manager, abruptly quitted the stage, and opened 
a grocery and oil-shop in Long Acre. In three months, finding she 
knew nothing of the trade, she relinquished the business and set up 
& puppet-show in St. James’s Street, Haymarket. Here she lost 
everything and had to sell for twenty pounds what, she says, had 
cost her five hundred guineas. She had so offended her father that 
he had utterly discarded her; she now wrote a piece called ‘The 
Battle of the Poets, in which she scurrilously lampooned him. She 
was arrested for a small debt and only released by a subscription of 
the most disreputable, characters of Covent Garden. She then 
assumed male costume ana wandered about the country with strolling 
players ; a young lady fell in love with her and proposed marriage ; 
then she engaged herself as valet toa nobleman ; not remaining long 
in this situation she took to making and selling sausages; then be- 
came head waiter at a tavern; after this she went back to strolling 
for a time, until by the assistance of an uncle she was enabled to open 
a tavern in Drury Lane ; this, like all her other undertakings, proved 
unsuccessful. For a short time she joined her brother at the Hay- 
market, but soon afterwards the theatre was shut by an order of the 
Lord Chamberlain. Back to strolling and puppet-shows. In 1755 
she published an autobiography, a very extraordinary book, and upon 
the proceeds opened another public-house, at Islington this time. In 
a few months she was again reduced to beggary. Her previous 
success as an author induced her to try her hand upon a novel. 

The following description of her condition at this time was written 
by an eye-witness: “About the year 1755 she had worked up a 
novel for the press, which the writer accompanied his friend the book- 
seller to hear read. Her habitation was a wretched thatched hovel, 
situated on the way to Islington, in the purlieus of Clerkenwell, 
Bridewell, not very distant from the New River Head, where at that 
time it was usual for the scavengers to leave the cleansings of the 
streets. The night preceding a heavy rain had fallen, which rendered 
this extraordinary seat of the Muses almost inaccessible ; so that in 
our approach we got our white stockings enveloped with mud to the 
very calves. We knocked at the door (not attempting to pull the 
latch-string), which was opened by a tall, meagre, ragged figure, with 
a blue apron, indicating, what else might have been doubted, the 
feminine gender. She, with a torpid voice and hungry smile, 
desired us to walk in. The first object that presented itself was a 
dresser, clean it must be confessed, and furnished with three or four 
coarse delf plates ; and underneath an earthen pipkin and a black 
pitcher. To the right we perceived, and bowed to, the mistress of 
the mansion, sitting on a maimed chair, under the mantelpiece, by a 
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fire merely sufficient to put us in mind of starving. On one hob sat 
a monkey, which by way of welcome chattered at our going in; on 
the other a tabby cat of melancholy aspect ; and at our author’s feet, 
on the flounce of her dingy petticoat, reclined a dog, almost a 
skeleton! He raised his shaggy head, and eagerly staring with his 
bleared eyes saluted us with a snarl. ‘Have done, Fidele, these are 
friends.’ The tone of her voice was not harsh; it had something in 
it humbled and disconsolate, a mingled effort of authority and 
pleasure. Poor soul! few were her visitors of that description—no 
wonder the creature barked. A magpie was perched on the top rung of 
her chair, and on her lap was placed a mutilated pair of bellows; the 
pipe was gone, an advantage in their present office; they served as a 
succedaneum for a writing-desk, on which lay displayed her hope and 
treasure, the manuscript of her novel. Her inkstand was a broken 
tea-cup, the pen worn to a stump—she had but one. A rough deal 
board, with three hobbling supporters, was brought for our con- 
venience; on which we contrived to sit down, and entered upon 
business. The work was read, remarks made, alterations agreed to, 
and thirty guineas demanded for the copy. The squalid handmaiden, 
who had been an attentive listener, stretched forth her tawny length 
of neck with an eye of anxious expectation. The bookseller offered 
five. Our authoress did not appear hurt—disappointments had 
rendered her mind callous ; however, some altercation ensued. The 
visitor, seeing both sides pertinacious, interposed, and, at his instance, 
the wary haberdasher of literature doubled his first proposal; with 
this saving proviso, that his friend present would pay a moiety, and 
run one-half the risk; which was agreed to. Thus matters were 
accommodated, seemingly to the satisfaction of all parties; the lady’s 
original stipulation of fifty copies for herself being previously acceded 
to.” In 1759 she made a benefit at the Haymarket the medium of 
an appeal to the public for means of “settling into business” again, 
and played Marplot in ‘The Busy Body ’ on the occasion. 
Her unhappy life came to an end in 1760. 
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A May-song. 
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I. 

Wuen the winds go Maying, 

| All in the woods so green, 

The village chimes, 

In the good old times, 

| Rung out for the young May Queen. 

| "Twas a goodly sight 

When the maidens bright, 

| And the lads of generous mould, 

Went out with the winds a-Maying 

| In the merry days of old. 

A-Maying! A-Maying! 

Went out with the winds a-Maying 

In the merry days of old! 


Il. 
When the winds go Maying 
The emerald meadows through, 
| "Twas a maiden freak, 
Each rosy cheek, 
To bathe in the young May dew; 
I And the dainty girls, 
| With the dewy pearls, 
| Decked their hair of the silken gold, 
| When they went with the winds a-Maying 
In the merry days of old. 
A-Maying! A-Maying! 
When they went with the winds a-Maying 
In the merry days of old! 
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III. 


When the winds go Maying 
By streamlet, grove, and hill, 
Young Summer, drest 
In her May-day vest, 
Will gladly hail them still. 
And the maidens gay 
Will dance and play 
With the lads of generous mould, 
As they did when the winds went Maying 
In the merry days of old. 
A-Maying! A-Maying! 
As when the winds went Maying 
In the merry days of old. 


JoHN SHEEHAN. 
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Russian Court Life in the Cighteenth Century. 
CATHERINE ALEXIEWNA I. AND ANNE IVANOWNA. 


Tue eighteenth century is remarkable for the number of female 
sovereigns who in the course of it controlled the affairs of Europe 
and exercised an influence, as often baneful as beneficial, on 
the destinies of their own and other countries. In England the 
reign of Queen Anne, with its valiant generals and military successes, 
its distinguished men of letters, science, genius, and wit, ushered in 
the century brilliantly. In the latter part of the preceding one, in 
semi-barbarous Russia, the haughty and ambitious Princess Sophia 
Alexiewna, who, as Regent, had governed absolutely and sternly, and 
commanded that the coin of the realm should bear her image, disliking 
to lay down her power for a gloomy life in a monastery—a retreat to 
which the princesses of her nation were in that day generally con- 
signed—intrigued to supplant her half-brother, Peter the First, in 
order to reign alone as Czarina. The young Czar, before setting out 
on his travels to learn shipbuilding and other useful arts, had put 
down Sophia’s partisans, dispelled her hopes of deposing him, and 
condemned her to the life she had so dreaded. During his absence 
the Strelitz revolted and invited Sophia to leave her monastery for 
the throne. On learning this, Peter, full of fury, hastened back to 
Moscow, and after quelling the revolt ordered atrocious cruelties to 
‘be inflicted on the rebels, and with his own hands helped to execute 
them. The corps of Strelitz, or fusileers, originally formed by Ivan 
the Terrible, Peter disbanded, and finally, in the first year of the 
eighteenth century, shut up Sophia for life, and compelled his weak- 


_ mninded half-brother Ivan to reside on his estates at some distance 


from the capital. 

From 1725 the Czarinas Catherine the First, Anne Ivanowna, the 
Regent Anne of Brunswick, and Elizabeth Petrowna reigned with a 
very high hand over “all the Russias” for upwards of thirty-three 
years. With the accession of Elizabeth (misnamed “Ja clémente”) to 
the throne of the Czars, in 1741, began almost simultaneously the long 
and troubled reign of near forty years of Maria Theresa, the empress- 
queen of Austria and Hungary; of whom Frederick the Second, after 
her death in 1780, truly said, “ she was an honour to her sex and to 
the throne,” adding, “I made war upon her, but personally was never 
her enemy.” After Elizabeth, Catherine the Second, “ Za grande 
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Cathérine,” as she has been called, and who, undoubtedly, was the 
most remarkable woman of her time, swayed the Russian sceptre 
despotically for thirty-four years. Generally, too, with the selfish, 
unflinching hardness more characteristic of a stepmother, than with 
the anxious solicitude to promote the prosperity and happiness of her 
subjects which the title—in adulation bestowed on her by servile 
flatterers—of “ Mother of her people” would seem to imply. This 
century of reigning European empresses and queens closed with the 
reign of Donna Maria the First, of Portugal, under whom the great 
Marquez de Pombal, the Richelieu of his nation, was persecuted and 
disgraced ; his efforts for the regeneration of his country thwarted, 
and his work everywhere undone at the instigation of a crafty 
unprincipled priesthood, who ruled the weak mind of their timid 
and superstitious sovereign, who eventually became insane. 

The naive remark of the young Duchess of Burgundy to Louis the 
Fourteenth and Madame de Maintenon, that “when queens reign 
men govern, and women govern when kings reign ”—so often repeated 
that it has passed into a proverb—tested by the experience of the 
eighteenth century, would seem to apply even more forcibly to kings 
than to queens. Though the well-governed Louis himself did not 
admit that it was fairly applicable to kings, or to France at all, where 
the Salic law, so wisely as he said, excluded women from sovereign 
power. But no queens have governed more arbitrarily than those 
eighteenth-century queens of the main gauche (if that term be 
allowable) the devout but wily De Maintenon ; the ably diplomatic De 
Pompadour ; the triumphantly audacious Du Barry. And none ever 
caused more misery by the secret exercise of undue influence than the 
volatile and unfortunate queen-consort of Louis the Sixteenth. 

+» But the sceptre so despotically swayed by the female sovereigns of 
‘Russia was not guided by men. The numerous unworthy favourites 
raised by these women to places of power and trust merely availed 
themselves of their weaknesses and vices, and the opportunity of 
tyrannising over and plundering the unhappy people, in order rapidly 
to amass wealth while their uncertain tenure of favour lasted. And by 
a long course of the depravity that led to this species of misrule and con- 
stant change of rulers, tyranny, corruption, and licentiousness became 
under the Czarinas the very essence of the Russian system of government. 
Catherine the Second, without abandoning the system, greatly modified 
it. For with the vices of her predecessors she also possessed the 
great ambition of playing before the world the part of an able ruler 
and powerful sovereign. Her influence has extended even to the 
present day in the aggressive policy handed down to and adopted by 
her successors; who have invariably acted in accordance with it 
whenever a pretext could be found, or opportunity offered, for 
VOL. LI. G 
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“rectifying the frontiers,” or giving “a more uniform line to the 
limits” of their vast and ever-expanding empire. The rapacious 
Catherine’s most cherished objects have been always kept steadily in 
view, and especially that which became a passion with her—the 
realisation of her Oriental system in the fulfilment of the “ Heaven- 
assigned mission of Russia” (supposedly propounded by Peter 
the First) to expel the fanatic Turk from his European terri- 
tory, and, in the interests of his Christian brethren, of course, to 
i annex it to that of “all the Russias,” in order to found there an 
| | eastern empire, with Constantinople for its capital. 
| It is singular that a semi-barbarous country, whose women until 
| so recently had for ages been the mere abject slaves of enslaved men, 
i should afford the almost single example of having been despotically 
i | governed during the greater part of a century by five or six female 
sovereigns in succession; the short reign of the child Peter the 
| Second and the six months of that of the unfortunate Peter the 
Third alone intervening—Anne of Brunswick having ruled as Regent 
| during the few months that her baby, Ivan, was acknowledged as 
th Czar. The Russian women owed their emancipation to that grand, 
intellectual barbarian Peter the First.V A man of iron will, 
large views, and great tenacity of purpose; of powerful physique; 
coarse, brutal, and criminal. Yet aman in every respect as well fitted 
to trample on long-cherished customs and national prejudices as to 
cope with the difficulties of consolidating the scattered and thinly 
populated provinces of the wild wastes of Russia into one vast empire, 
Ht | and of overcoming the resistance nature seemed to oppose to his 
project of laying in a swamp the foundations of a great city, in order 
H | to give to that empire—with an eye to future conquests—a second 
a | capital directly communicating with the Baltic. In the carrying out 
*of this project human life was as largely and remorselessly sacrificed 
it as at Versailles and Marly to the whims of another equally callous 
| but more refined and effeminate despot—‘“ le grand Monarque ”—for 
“the now stately granite-built St. Petersburg rests upon a bed of 
| human skeletons.” 
‘| > Such Court life as there was under the rule of Peter the First was 
| in every way the reverse of courtly. The manners and domestic 
habits of the Czar and his associates were rather those of savages than 
| | of a people on whom even the first gleams of civilisation had dawned. 
At the court dinners Peter entertained a mixed assemblage of ship- 
| wrights and other artisans, generals, priests, ministers of state, 
merchants, ambassadors, and people of all grades and trades employed 
on his works. The workmen, in the dress of their calling, filled the 
places of honour next the Czar, who appeared in the same kind of 
coarse woollen clothing. Other guests who could find seats at the 
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festive board took possession of them sans cérémonie. Those who 
could not stood around, getting stray morsels “ by hook or by crook,” 
and in the intervals refreshing themselves with “ potations pottle 
deep” of brandy and common Tokay; for in them the Czar allowed 
of no stint to his guests and in no wise stinted himself. Before the 
“repast was half finished the company was uproarious, and in the end, 
inflamed by strong drink, more ferocious than wild beasts—never 
separating until, in their drunken frenzy, while fighting and blas- 
pheming, they had inflicted some bodily injury on each other. And 
the more the blood flowed, the merrier the meeting, and the more to 
the taste of the Czar} From these royal banquets the class called the 
old aristocracy was rigidly excluded. It consisted of families who 
plumed themselves on their descent from the bold Scandinavian pirate 
Rurik, who founded the Russian empire during the ninth century. 
They were generally wealthy, and pompous in manner, from pride in 
their ancient lineage ; ostentatious, and of indolent habits—an unprofit- 
able part of the community, Peter considered, and therefore particularly 
obnoxious to him. Gradually he humbled and crushed them ;' leaving 
them only the privilege of appearing on great State occasions at Court. 
Even then he marked his contempt for them by assigning them places 
far below those of his own nobility—the men who by service had 
obtained military rank, held offices of trust in the State, or were 
skilful superintendents of his dockyards or works. 
‘2 The festive board of the Czar, as may well be imagined, had not 
/ hitherto been graced by the presence of the fair sex. From all the 
rude hospitalities, social enjoyments, and court revels of the time— 
such as they were—woman was banished. She lived in Oriental 
seclusion, but not in luxury. She was the slave of her lord and 
master ; must not sit in his presence, or eat at the same table. Some- 
times her spirit rebelled, her courage rose, and with a dagger or 
poisoned cup she freed the earth and herself from a tyrant. But what, 
then, was her fate? He might have struck her down with impunity, 
but she, unless she had arranged to fly to the protection of one more 
powerful, and perchance more humane, than he, was seized immedi- 
ately, loaded with fetters, and her tongue cut out. Had she not 
profanely dared to speak reproachfully of her lord, and lifted her 
sacrilegious hand against him? Cut it off then; brick her up in a 
wall, or bury her in the earth up to her chin, and there let her slowly 
die, a warning to disobedient and rebellious wives. Alas! for poor 
Russian women in those days. 
» But a better time was at hand. Peter was not always engaged in 
chopping off a dozen refractory heads ina morning, and drinking off a 
goblet of brandy between each operation. He knew, barbarian though 
he was, that, Russia was far, very far behind the kingdoms of the West 
@ 2 
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in civilisation. He desired to raise her to their level ; it would conduce 
to her material greatness, and was therefore a subject much in his . 
thoughts. His far-seeing views suggested to him the amelioration of 
woman’s social position, and her introduction into society as a means 
towards its modern reorganisation. This keen observer had not failed 
to notice when visiting foreign courts the beneficial and civilising 
effect of woman’s presence there, and the deference and respect with 
which she was treated. The ladies of the Court under the Orléans 
regency were certainly not models of virtue,' but the grace and refine- 
ment with which they veiled their vices are said to have captivated 
Peter. Curiosity, too, to see the woman who had had so much influence 
in the councils of Louis, induced the Czar to request permission to visit 
Madame de Maintenon, then near her end, and residing at St. Cyr. 

~ After his second return to his country, he himself set the first example 
of the reform he wished to introduce. He determined to publicly 
marry his Livonian mistress, the Lutheran priest’s servant-maid, 
Martha, taken captive at the siege of Marienburg by General Bauer, 
who ceded her to the powerful Prince Menschikoff, from whom she was 
transferred to the Czar, at his urgent request. For years she had 
followed the camp with him and borne uncomplamingly his frequent 
outbursts of drunken frenzy and the application of the cane to her back. 
But she managed her ferocious hero with excellent tact, and by energy 
united to persuasion was of ‘real service to him at Pruth. When 
surrounded there by the Turkish army, she urged him to attempt 
negotiations with the Grand Vizier, and herself collected all the money 
and valuables in the camp and sent them to that high functionary to 
induce him to forbear pressing his advantage, and she prevailed. The 
Turks had the Czar in their clutches, but-allowed him to escape on his 
undertaking to restore Azof and withdraw from the Black Sea. These 
conditions he fulfilled with sullen rage, but he acknowledged his obli- 
gations to Martha, and privately married her, when after making the 
Greek confession of faith (repeating the Athanasian creed) she took the 


* name of Catherine Alexiewna. He then married her publicly, and in 


1724, the year before his death, she was crowned at Moscow, with 
great pomp and splendour. The Czar himself robed her in the im- 
perial mantle, which was of cloth of gold lined with ermine, and placed 
the crown on her head. At the conclusion of the ceremony the crown 
and sceptre were carried before her, preceded by Peter at the head of 
a newly formed regiment, named, in honour of the occasion, “ Les 
Chevaliers de l'Impératrice.” The princes of the empire followed, 
bearing the train of the “ great and orthodox empress,” Catherine 
Alexiewna. Thus, to the accompaniment of a furious clang-clanging of 
all the bells of Moscow, was the first Empress of Russia proclaimed. 
The Czars before Peter’s time had not assumed the imperial title. 
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= No time was lost in issuing a Ukase, which was expected at once to 
transform the hitherto semi-barbarous Court of Russia into a brilliant 
rival of that of Versailles. The nobles, the officers of state, the 
merchants, even the old aristocracy, all indeed who frequented the 
Court, were commanded henceforth to bring with them their wives 
and daughters, mothers and sisters. Also to open their houses once or 
twice in the week, from 4 till 10 p.m., for the entertainment of each 
other’s families ; and should there be any marriages on the tapis, Peter 
ordered that no betrothal should take place until, by this new system 
of mutual visiting and family intercourse, the young people had had 
for some weeks an opportunity of becoming acquainted.*” But national 
prejudices, based on the custom of ages, could not immediately give way, 
even before the strong will and Ukase of an imperial despot. Many 
men neither approved of nor saw any wisdom in innovations, accord- 
ing so large a share of liberty to women. They even murmured— 
sotto voce, be it understood, for they had a wholesome dread of the 
knout and Siberia. Some of the poor crushed women, or women 
without spirit, from long seclusion, poor things, also shrank from 
the ordeal of a first appearance in public. But Peter resolved that 
his Katinka’s Court should be fully attended, and all defaulters, or 
transgressors of the rules of the new code of fashion, were condemned 
to swallow, at one draught, an enormous tankardful of brandy—the 
tankard from its form and size was called the “ great eagle of Russia.” 
This decree was certainly a gross mistake on the part of a reformer 
who desired to bring the decencies of society into vogue. 

> More select dinners, however, were now given than formerly ; for 
though the shipwrights were still the Czar’s most welcome and honoured 
guests, some little attention to todlette was exacted. They had to wash 
and brush up a bit after work and to don their Sunday coats; for did 
not the Czarina and the ladies who attended her now put in an appear- 
ance, and arrayed in the last Paris fashions? Peter had provided him- 
self for great Court receptions with a coat of rich blue silk, fringed and 
betasselled, and embroidered with gold. It was therefore but reasonable 
that he should ask both men and women to conform in their dress to 
a pattern he had brought from the West. They were required to 
adopt a new style of head-dress, and the men were to shave off their 
beards or pay a fine. The Czar had turned hir attention also to 
music, and had organised a fine band. The halls of the palace were 
swept and garnished, and weekly the imperial pai: issued invitations to 
a Court ball. For arriving late a whole party of his ministers on one 
occasion was thrashed, and even Menschikoff was caned for wearing his 
sword while dancing. If the head of any family, smothering his rage, 


* It had hitherto been customary for them to see each other for the 
first time at the ceremony of betrothal. 
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expressed his deep regret that his womankind were unable to attend, 
and humbly prayed their Majesties to excuse them, forthwith Peter 
despatched his servants, or officers of the household, and compelled 
these recusants of the new order of things to come to the entertain- 
ment to which they had been bidden. The cotffewrs, the modistes, 
and other artistes in the needs of fashion were invited to settle in the 
Russian capital, with promise of especial privileges. Katinka 
patronised them lavishly, and the ladies of her Court followed suit. 
She had cast off for ever her coarse woollen coats, and was now always. 
draped with richest silks, wrapped in choice furs, and decked with gold 
and jewels rare. Emancipated woman, reconciled to the strangeness 
of liberty, soon made the fullest use of it. And many a benediction 
was fervently invoked by rosy lips on the domestic-reforming Czar, 
while many a curse on him, deeply growled, issued from between 
the clenched teeth of discomfited lords and masters. Peter is said to 
have established and edited at this time a Russian newspaper, but we 
are not told whether it contained any fashionable Court news. . Its 
circulation must indeed have been limited, whatever its contents, as. 
few, very few, were then able to read.) 

During Peter’s Persian campaign, in 1722, he suffered greatly from. 
an internal complaint; but he refused medical aid, and his extreme 
intemperance considerably increased his disorder. Its attacks became- 
henceforth more frequent and more intensely painful. The agony he 
endured made him even more than usually violent, and almost constant 
delirium ensued; until at last his strong frame gave way, and the 
struggle ended in death, on the 28th of January 1725. He was. 
fifty-two years of age, and had reigned twenty-three—for some years. 
conjointly with Ivan and under the regency of the Princess Sophia. 
It is considered doubtful whether Peter intended that Catherine should 
succeed him as reigning Empress. His son Alexis, by his first 
marriage, had been condemned by him to be beheaded, but died (by 
poison it was believed) in his prison on the day preceding that named 
for his execution. He had been disinherited some years before, after the 
birth of Catherine’s son, who died in his childhood. But the wretched 
Alexis (the counterpart of his father in his grossness and vices, but 
wanting his energy and ability) had left a son, who at Peter’s death 
was nine years of age. Some expressions of remorse uttered by the 
dying Czar in his few lucid moments seemed to indicate a desire to: 
atone for his barbarity, as a father, by a last act of justice to his grand- 
son. However, the final attack of his painful complaint came upon 
him more suddenly and severely than before, and was of shorter dura- 
tion. It was, indeed, slanderously whispered that Catherine (to 
revenge the inhuman infliction of capital punishment on her favourite: 
chamberlain, Méens de la Croix, of whom the Czar was furiously: 
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jealous) had had a hand in shortening Peter’s sufferings. By his 
deathbed stood his most trusted minister and Catherine’s firm friend, 
the wealthy and powerful Prince Menschikoff, and with him Arch- 
bishop Théophane of Pliskoff, the former raised by Peter from the 
position of a workman to that of a prince of the empire, general of 
the armies, and first minister of state. These witnesses of the great 
autocrat’s death interpreted the broken sentences he gasped forth— 
“vemettez a—rendez tout ’—and his ineffectual attempt to write what 
he could not speak, as the expression of his wish that Catherine should 
succeed him, and the Archbishop of Novgorod, who crowned her, 
sanctioned it. For several hours his death was kept secret, to enable 
Menschikoff to take measures for insuring the widow’s succession to 
the throne. The people had sworn to accept the sovereign elected by 
Peter to reign over them. The regiment of ‘“ Chevaliers de la Czarina ” 
immediately declared for her, and the army generally followed their 
example. She was popular with the troops. They had received 
many proofs of her kindness and goodwill when she accompanied the 
Czar on his military expeditions. She had then rendered them the 
services of a vivandiere, and bandaged their wounds, after Peter, who 
was his own army surgeon (he had acquired in Holland some know- 
ledge of surgery), had handled his lancet, or reduced a dislocation. 
Thus supported, Menschikoff informed the nation of the death of the 
Czar, and proclaimed the accession of the Czarina—‘ the daring and 
promptitude of a journeyman pastrycook,” as was said at the time, 
“ quietly, and without a word of opposition, seating a Livonian peasant 
servant-maid on the throne of all the Russias.” Into Catherine’s 
hands he put the sceptre, but took into his own the government of 
the country. © 

*Menschikoff was a man wholly destitute of culture, and naturally 
rough-mannered and boorish; but he was active-minded, energetic, 
and full of resouree—a genius somewhat after the pattern of Peter, 
yet less ferocious, and possessing a power, wanting in the Czar, of 
assuming a certain air of dignity and adapting his demeanour in some 
measure to the importance of the high office he filled. Honours had 
been heaped upon him for his great military and other services, and 
he had been permitted to amass enormous wealth. His serfs might 
be counted by tens of thousands, his roubles by millions, the value of 
his diamonds, jewels, and plate at the same rate, and his landed estates 
were so extensive that he could have crossed Russia from Riga on the 
shores of the Baltic to the Caspian Sea without leaving his own 
domains. “While Catherine lived, Menschikoff held absolute sway in 
her realm, and generally he aimed at carrying out the views of the 
late Czar. Many banished families were recalled from Siberia by the 
Czarina’s desire; the long arrears due to the troops were paid, and 
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many of Peter’s atrociously inhuman punishments were, by her order, 
altogether abolished. Reading and writing were accomplishments 
that neither she nor her minister possessed. Her daughter Elizabeth 
read and signed for her all the State papers that Menschikoff’s confi- 


‘dential secretary had, under his orders, prepared. 


> Catherine the First was not an ambitious woman. Her handsome 


face and fine figure had first attracted Peter’s attention ; her vivacity, 


her invariable good-humour, her ready comprehension of his plans, 


and, when able, her desire to aid in developing them, gained her his 


lasting affection and favour. Accompanying him in his various 


military expeditions, she had led a very hard life in her early days, 
and while the vigilant eyes of her master;were upon her she was 
.active in her habits, diligent in the performance of the new duties of 


ther station, and cheerful in temper; but when they were closed in 
death and she was invested with sovereign power, Catherine did not 
rise to the occasion, but degenerated sadly. She had been accustomed 
to sip brandy and Tokay with Peter, who would hand her his goblet 
to partake of his liquor, but did not allow a separate one to be filled 
for her—he liked abstemiousness in women though he did not approve 
of it for himself. Smoking, to some extent, is a national habit, but 
Catherine, now unrestrained, took to brandy-drinking and smoking 
to excess, and sloth and intemperance soon made inroads on her already 
much-tried constitution. At her balls there was more drinking than 
dancing. Dissipation reigned unchecked at her Court, and soon all 
decency was banished. The nobles and ministers began to murmur, and 
to ask why for this low-born profligate woman their lawful sovereign, 
the son of Alexis, should be deprived of his rights? The absolute 
authority wielded by Menschikoff also displeased them ; it even gave 
offence to the officers of the army, of which he was commander-in- 
chief. Plots and intrigues were rife. Catherine would probably 
have been deposed, but disease, brought on by her shameful excesses, 
ended her career, after a reign of little more than two years, on the 
18th of May 1727. She availed herself of her power to elect her 
successor, and would gladly have left the imperial diadem to her 
minister Menschikoff, but he forbade it. He knew that a storm was 
already brewing over his head, and, anxious to escape from it, recom- 
mended the Czarina to make a will naming the Grand Duke Peter 
Alexowitch to succeed her—in accordance with the wishes of the 
Court and army—and with her own implied if not actually expressed 
promise, intended to conciliate opponents, when she first addressed 
the nobles and ministers as their sovereign. Catherine followed his 
advice, concluding her testament with motherly counsels and cautions 
to the youthful Czar, then eleven years of age, and enjoining him to 
marry Menschikoff’s daughter, Maria. Thus she hoped to secure the 
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continuance in power of her own and Peter the First’s favourite 
minister ; though the Czar, according to the document called his 
will, had recommended that future sovereigns of Russia should choose 
wives from among the princesses of the German Courts, in order to 
avoid the many inconveniences to the State that arose from marrying 
their own subjects. / 

~~ No sooner was the boy Peter the Second seated on the throne than 
he fell into the hands of the Dolgorouki family, of the old aristocracy. 
Dolgorouki and Osterman, who had been Menschikofi’s colleagues 
under Peter and Catherine, envied the chief minister his influence and 
power.’ The time was now come to cabal against him, and to achieve 
his downfall, and for this purpose they employed the means which 
were to have helped him to retain his sway of the empire. They 
contrived to introduce to the young Czar a rival playmate to Maria, 
in the person of Catherine Dolgorouki, a pretty little lively girl two 
years his junior, and a desperate little coquette. Peter and Maria had 
shown no inclination for each other’s society. The enemies of 
Menschikoff had secretly told the boy that Maria was destined to be 
his wife, and .he, in consequence, had begun to look upon her with 
much suspicion and awe; while she, poor child, to whom her parents 
had given similar hints, was rather afraid of Peter, and made him a 
very dull playmate. But when little laughing Katinka skipped on 
the scene she soon seduced the Czar of all the Russias from his alle- 
giance. He was greatly ‘taken with her, and, sad to say, she scorn- 
fully turned up her little nose at Maria, who was two years older 
than herself and of the same discreet age as the Czar. He too 
flouted the supposed bride-elect, who was fain to dissolve into tears as 
the thoughtless and heartless young couple, with the sauciest air in 
the world, flirted and danced together at the juvenile balls and enter- 
tainments, then first given at the palace for the amusement of this 
shameless young autocrat. 

This little comedy, so amusing to the children, and no less so to 
many of the elders who looked on, had the effect on Menschikoff that 
was intended by those who had helped to get it up—it greatly annoyed 
the arbitrary minister. Some hasty expressions were construed into 
threats, and complained of to the senate—a council composed of the 
ministers and a certain number of the nobles, and established by 
Catherine at the suggestion of Menschikoff, to advise her on difficult 
questions of state. His enemies also accused him of appropriating 
the finances of the country, and the accusation was most probably 
well-founded. But it was customary in Russia during the last cen- 
tury, and maybe well into the present one, for a set of men out of 
office who saw a chance of displacing those who were in, to bring 
charges against them of peculation; not that they cared to prevent 
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the plundering of the state, their object was to succeed to the vacant 
places and take their turn at plundering too. Menschikoff, therefore, 
paid the ordinary penalty of being too wealthy and powerful. If his 
enormous riches were ill-gotten, he had now to give them up. His 
sumptuous palaces and vast estates were confiscated. His gold and 
silver plate, his diamonds and rare gems, his pictures and valuable 
objets dart (his tastes were far more artistic than those of the ship- 
wright Czar; his style of living far more sumptuous) were seized, 
ostensibly for transfer to the imperial treasury; but the spoil passed 
through many hands, and was much diminished in bulk before reaching 
the coffers of the state> Finally, Menschikoff was degraded, and with 
his wife and family banished to Beresov, on an allowance of a few 
roubles per day. 7 His spirit was deeply wounded, bowed to the earth, 
by this stroke of ill-fortune. Amidst the snows of Siberia he seems 
to have felt deeply the vanity of earthly hopes and human wishes, for 
he turned his thoughts to religion, and strove to find resignation to 
his fate in acts of piety, and in endeavouring to reconcile his family, 
by his own example, to their lot of poverty and teil. He laboured 
with others in felling trees in the forest for the erection of a wooden 
chapel, and when it was finished performed some of the lay offices in 
it. till, the crushed hopes of his vast ambition lay heavy on his 
mind, and the severity of the climate so much affected the shattered 
__ health of the old general/that in 1729, less than two years from his 
arrival in that ice-bound land, he died, having supported disgrace 
with a dignified humility strongly contrasting with the haughty 
pride with which he had borne his honours.‘ At about the same time 
Peter the Second was carried off by an attack of malignant small-pox. 
He was the last of the male line of the Romanoff family, and his short 
reign ended before he had completed his fourteenth year.» The two 
brothers Dolgorouki were then all-powerful in the government, and 
had the young Czar lived to attain his majority, little Katinka, it has 
_ been said, would have had a fair chance of becoming his Czarina. 
But fate willed it otherwise, and the next turn of fortune’s wheel 
doomed her father to set out for that snowy grave of so many of the 
Russian nobility in the “ half-dark land” to which he had so greatly 
contributed to send his former colleague, Menschikoff. 
7 In February 1730 the younger Dolgorouki and two other nobles: 
arrived at Mittau to inform the Duchess of Courland, Anne Ivanowna,. 
daughter of Ivan, half-brother of Peter the First, that, as the female 
representative of the elder branch of the Romanoffs, she had been elected 
by the senate to the vacant throne of Russia, and the army was said 
to have approved the choice of the senate. Unwilling, however, again 
to allow the uncontrolled power exercised by the Czars to be placed in 
a woman’s hands, a council, independent of the senate, had been 
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formed of seven nobles, by whom all decrees of the sovereign were to: 
be approved before they could take effect. Dolgorouki was at the 
head of it, and laid before the Duchess, together with the offer of the 
crown, the conditions she was required to subscribe to. “She could 
impose no taxes, make no gift of crown lands; could neither declare 
war nor conclude peace; must not appoint her successor, or take a 
second husband, but by the permission of this despotic and irresponsible 
council.” The Duchess Anne hesitated to accept the sovereignty with 
so mere a shadow of power as was left to her, and the more so as her 
secretary and favoured lover, the notorious John Ernest Biren, whose. 
ruffianly character and dangerous influence over her were too well 
known, was strictly prohibited from entering Russia. ~~ 

The selection of the seven nobles to form the new council had 
given satisfaction only to those who were nominated its members.. 
The disappointed candidates immediately protested that no such 
council was needed, and, according to Russian custom, secretly set 
about thwarting its objects. Their communications to the Duchess 
resulted in an arrangement that induced her to accede without further 
hesitation to the terms proposed by the council.7 Great preparations 
were made at St. Petersburg for receiving her there with due honour, 
and her coronation at Moscow was more splendid than any that had 
preceded it. As Duchess of Courland, the Empress Anne had long 
been accustomed to comparative refinement, and to a tone of good 
breeding very different from what had hitherto characterised Russian 
Court life; the coarse, boorish habits of which underwent a marked 
change for the better from the period of her accession.* She was an 
extremely handsome woman, of the Russian type of beauty; tall and 
of fine commanding figure; very courteous and polished in manner, 
but a thorough Russian in duplicity of character. The first act of 
the autocratrix was to abolish the newly established council of seven, 
and, seated on the throne, she announced in her manifesto that she- 
reigned over “all the Russias” by hereditary right alone, and 
recognised no power in the senate to elect her. She then appointed 
her own ministers, and summoned her lover, Biren, from Courland, to 
place him at the head of them, and that post the brutal tyrant 
retained throughout the ten years of Anne’s reign. - 

Biren was a native of Courland, and of obscure origin ; a fact very 
displeasing to him, and a stigma—as he regarded it when he rose in 


* When Peter the First married his niece Anne to the Duke of Courland, 
the wedding guests were compelled to do honour to the auspicious event by 
excessive feasting and drinking. The bridegroom, while endeavouring to 
vie with Peter in the number of his draughts of brandy from the “great 
eagle of Russia,” fell senseless on the floor and died. Peter then claimed. 
Courland for Anne, and the Courlanders, having no army, submitted, and 
became eventually one of “ the Russias.” 
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the world—which he strove to efface by writing himself “de Biron,” — 
claiming descent from the distinguished French family of that name, 
and assuming their arms. He was not deficient in talent, and had 
acquired some elementary education, which, aided by much shrewd- 
ness and a strikingly handsome person, won for him the post of 
secretary to the Duchess Anne, whose affections, by his apparent 
devotion to her, he succeeded in gaining. The influence of his 
imperial mistress with the nobles of the duchy, together with her 
newly acquired power, as Czarina, of employing Russian troops to 
enforce her wishes, procured her favourite’s election to the ducal 
sovereignty ; while, through the lamentable infatuation that led her 
to“give the supreme power into Biren’s hands, she also placed over 
Russia a barbarous despot, whose numerous atrocities were scarcely 
surpassed by those of the inhuman monster Ivan the Terrible. It 
was partly to appease him that the Empress so speedily abolished the 
council of seven, for Dolgorouki had deeply wounded his pride. 
When the Prince arrived at Mittau and was about to announce the 
elevation of the Duchess Anne to the throne, he observed standing at 
the farther end of her apartment a man of slovenly attire, and 
supposing him to be a servant, requested that he might be ordered to 
withdraw. The haughty Biren immediately turned towards the 
Prince with defiant gestures, and crossing the room seated himself by 
the side of the Duchess. The astonished and indignant Dolgorouki, 
accustomed to the slavish obedience of serfs, angrily seized the 
presumptuous stranger by the arm, and would have ejected him by 
force had not Anne, in great trepidation, gasped out, “ Monsieur de 
Biron, my secretary.” Dolgorouki released him, and silently returned 
to his seat. Biren, without uttering a word—probably aware that 
opportunity would soon offer of better showing his resentment by 
deeds—in sullen rage left the room. Very soon after the coronation 
of the Empress, Dolgorouki was on his way to Siberia; three others, 
princes of the empire, were beheaded ; two other members of the 
council were shut up for life in the dungeons of a fortress, and the 
seventh was broken on the wheel. Thus was the council of seven 
effectually disposed of ; and thus was the vengeance of an Empress’s 
favourite sated. 

.The Empress Anne was naturally of a humane disposition, but her 
passionate and degrading love for the inhuman Biren made her the 
mere slave of his will—a slave more abject than the most oppressed 
of Russian women had ever been to a tyrant master. By the stroke 
of her pen she could have instantly consigned him to the dungeon 
and scaffold he so richly merited; but with more than weakest 
woman’s weakness she dared not risk incurring his displeasure by 
using, even when she most earnestly wished it, her prerogative of 
showing merey when he had pitilessly and unjustly condemned, and 
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her heart was bleeding for his victims.’ It seems incredible, yet 
writers of the time assert that to obtain the reversal of some cruel 
decree, “ 7’ Impératrice se mettait souvent a genoux devant lui pour 
Tadoucir ; mais les prieres et les larmes de cette princesse ne pouvatent 
le toucher.” But while Biren inaugurated her reign with the whole- 
sale banishment and butchery of her subjects, the Empress, who was 
fond of pleasure and magnificence, gave balls and entertainments 
whose gaiety and splendour delighted and astonished the boorish 
Russian Court, and in some measure reconciled them to the arbitrary 
rule of her favourite.’ With true Russian servility they crouched to the 
execrable minion then in power, and, while he was shedding the best 
blood of their country, bent the knee to him, and to curry favour 
with him kissed the iron rod he wielded and the blood-stained hand 
that held it. No wonder that coarseness and brutality should so long 
have been the chief characteristics of the Russian people, when the 
atrocities and horrors of each succeeding reign opposed so effectual 
a barrier to the entry of civilisation even into the life of the Court. 
It has been affirmed that the character of the Empress Anne herself 
became deteriorated, and her bearing lost something of its dignity 
after she had filled for a few years the imperial throne. Ambassadors 
and travellers of note of that day have described the dazzling 
splendour of her Court as unequalled by any in Europe. Yet 
inebriety and consequent brawls, even in the presence of the Empress, 
often marred the most sumptuous of her fétes ;vand from beneath all 
the glitter and pomp then so ostentatiously displayed Muscovite 
grossness and barbarity constantly peeped forth. Of a ball given in 
January 1734 the account states that— 


“Along the sides of the spacious saloons, and filling the atmosphere 
with their mingled sweet odours, were ranged rows of orange-trees in 
blossom and myrtles in bloom. Arbours, over which were twined the 
jessamine and honeysuckle, were placed in shaded nooks, and beneath them 
were mossy banks and seats of fresh turf—an enchanter’s wand seemingly 
having brought from a southern clime the flowers, fruits, and scenery of 
summer, to place them in freshest bloom and beauty amidst the frozen 
snows of the north. The Empress was magnificently dressed, her robes 
glittering with diamonds. She looked remarkably handsome, and her mien 
was most gracious. Many of the ladies also displayed magnificent jewels, 
splendid dresses, and much beauty, and the nobles and great officers made 
no mean contribution to the show, in the blaze of jewelled orders with 
which they were decorated. Amongst the guests were ambassadors from 
China—the only instance of a Chinese embassy having appeared at a. 
European Court. And they proved themselves not bad courtiers, as, in 
reply to the Empress’s question,which of the ladies present he thought the 
most beautiful, the chief ambassador said that ‘On nights when the firma-. 
ment was full of brilliant stars it was very difficult to decide which star 
shone most brilliantly.’ ” 
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4 Under the reign of Anne, Russia made considerable advance in 


material greatness. The Empress aimed at carrying out in her 
domestic policy the plans of Peter the First. She encouraged skilled 
artificers from foreign countries to settle in Russia and promoted the 
establishment of manufactories of woollen and silk goods. The Ladoga 


-canal, begun by Peter for the purpose of facilitating the furnishing 


of supplies to St. Petersburg, was completed in her reign, and the 


army was brought to a state of much greater efficiency, under 


Bouchard, a severe disciplinarian, known as “Le feld-maréchal de 
Munich.” He was a Dane, and at the age of seventeen began his 
military career in the service of the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
afterwards served under Prince Eugene and Marlborough. His hasty 
temper and impatience of Biren’s interference in military matters, 
of which he was entirely ignorant, often dangerously provoked the 
ire of that great personage, and would speedily have brought condign 
punishment on Munich, but for the difficulty experienced in finding 
an equally able commander-in-chief to succeed him. It was Munich 
who first introduced a corps of engineers into the Russian army, and 
by his successes in Poland enabled Anne to set up a king there sub- 
servient to Russia, and in defiance of the French. Aided by his 
second in command, General Lacy, he took Azof and invaded the 
Crimea—for Anne eagerly desired to recover the places that Peter 
the First had been forced to give up at the Peace of Pruth, and to 
give Russia a southern seaboard. Austria was allied with Russia in 
this expedition, but her troops were so thoroughly beaten by the 
Turks that she sued for a separate peace. Single-handed, Russia 
was unable to continue the war—so heavy had been her losses in men 
and treasure, and in the utter devastation of various parts of the 
country. She therefore thought it prudent to propose negotiation to 
the Turks, and in 1739 peace was concluded—all the Russian 
conquests being again restored to Turkey. These four years of 
unsuccessful warfare cost Russia not less than one hundred thousand 
men and many millions of roubles. ~/ 

Meanwhile, Biren had been despatching his thousands also—some 
to the scaffold, others to Siberia. The greater part of these perished 
in the inclement land of exile from misery and starvation, or died on 
the road, unable to support the hardships and fatigues of the journey. 
It has been computed that during the ten years’ reign of the Empress 
Anne, at least fifteen thousand persons felt the effects of her miscreant 
favourite’s tyranny, either in some terribly barbarous death, torturing 
punishment, or Siberian exile. The confiscated lands and other 
property of these unhappy persons, together with the plunder of the 
state, had made him the wealthiest man in Russia, and probably in 
Europe. So great was the ascendency he had acquired that men of 
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all ranks trembled before him. When “his Highness the Due de 
Biron of Courland” passed with his retinue through the streets, the 
peeple on foot fied, lest his evil eye should fall on them. Carriages 
drew up and their occupants alighted to salute him, with bared and 
bowed heads, as he passed. Foreign ministers did not disdain to kiss 
his hand, or at the state- banquets to pledge him, with effusive 
sentiment, in overflowing goblets of wine. 

In 1739 the Princess Anne, daughter of the Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, the elder sister of the Empress, was married to Prince Antony, 
brother of the reigning Duke of Brunswick. The young couple, at the 
invitation of the Empress, who then proposed to nominate her niece 
her successor, came to reside at the Russian capital. But in the 
following year a son was born to them. He was named Ivan, and 
christened according to the rites of the Greek Church. This great- 
grandson of the Grand Duke Ivan the Empress now proclaimed her 
heir-apparent, with the hope of prolonging the reign of her favourite, 
or probably at his command. She named Biren regent in the event of 
Ivan succeeding to the imperial throne in his minority. This decree 
was made October 18, 1740, the child being then two months old. 
Ten days afterwards, quite unexpectedly, the Empress died. ~ 

Biren immediately assumed the title of “His Highness the 
Regent,” and began his reign by summarily putting out of the way 
a batch of persons whose presence about the Court was offensive to 
him. He also separated the baby-Czar, Ivan the Sixth, from his 
parents, and thus raised up for himself two mortal enemies. He had, 
besides, a host of others, who long before would have taken vengeance 
upon him, had not the ineradicable veneration of Russians for a high- 
handed sovereign restrained them. No time was lost by the Prince 
and Princess in concerting measures with Osterman, the dissatisfied 
chief minister, and with Marshal de Munich, the equally dissatisfied 
head of the army, for the downfall of the tyrant. In the month of 
November, and on the twenty-first day of his reign, a party of fifty 
guards, under an officer Munich could rely upon, silently entered the 
palace. At midnight they seized his Highness in his bed, and conveyed 
him to the fortress of Schlusselburg. After some months of strict 
confinement and the confiscation of the whole of his enormous wealth 
to the state, he was condemned, not, as he had condemned so many, 
to be maimed, mutilated, beheaded, and burnt, but to banishment for 
life to Pelim—a wretched Siberian village, indebted to him for its miser- 
able population, who received him when he arrived among them with 
the scorn and derision he deserved. 

The Princess Anne succeeded to the regency. Prince Antony 
desired to share in the government, but Anne, who thought her 
husband less competent_to rule than herself, would not allow of his 
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interference in affairs of state. Disputes arose between them in 
consequence, though otherwise they are said to have been an affec- 
tionate couple. The Russian nobles looked jealously upon them as 
foreigners, and were little disposed to favour the claims of young Ivan, 
with the prospect of a troubled minority of seventeen years before him. 
As usual, too, there were many scheming hangers-on of the Court 
eagerly looking forward to the next turn of the imperial kaleidoscope 
to bring them, as they hoped, the chance of more prominent places in 
the new arrangement of its parts. But the regency of the Princess 
Anne dragged on, amidst general murmuring and discontent, yet a few 
months longer, when a Court intrigue, the chief promoter of which was 
L’Estorq, a man of French extraction, and the physician of the Princess 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of Peter and Catherine the First, brought 
it suddenly to an end. Though residing at St. Petersburg since the 
death of her mother, Elizabeth had held but little intercourse with 
either the Empress Anne or the Princess-regent, and rarely appeared at 
Court. The daughter and grand-daughter of the elder branch of the 
Romanoffs looked coolly and haughtily upon the illegitimate daughter 
of the peasant Catherine. It was considered that she had no claim 
to the throne, and she had evinced no desire to reign. She had 
inherited the vicious propensities indulged in by her mother in the 
latter part of her life, but none of the force of character she had shown 
in her earlier days, and apparently was content to live in retirement 
in luxury and indolence. When, however, L’Estorq and others 
whispered to her of her right to reign, and confided their plans to her, 
she very readily acquiesced in them. 

A part of the army being gained over, on December 5, 1741 a 
regiment surrounded the palace, and a strong guard was placed over 
the Prince and Princess of Brunswick. The party of soldiers who had 
orders to seize the person of the young Czar found him sleeping in 
his cradle, and, strangely enough, considering the nature of their errand, 
waited respectfully until the poor babe had had his nap out. They 
then conveyed him to Elizabeth, who took him in her arms and kissed 
and caressed him. She had already been brought by L’Estorq to the 
palace, and the soldiers and people assembled outside were then 
expressing their joy at the success of the revolution in loud acclama- 
tions and Vivas for the Empress. The child’s attention was caught by 
the noise, and he laughed gleefully. “Poor child!” exclaimed 
Elizabeth, with well-feigned emotion. “Alas! you know not that 
those cries which so delight you express the joy of those who have 
deprived you of your throne.” She then gave him into the charge of 
the officer who was to convey him and his parents to the fortress of 
Schlusselburg, there to remain till the further pleasure of the new 
empress should be made known respecting them. . 

C. C.J. 
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Edmund Burke. 





Epmunp Burke, whose genius Ireland can claim as entirely her own, 
was born in a house on Arran Quay, then a fashionable quarter of 
Dublin, on the 12th of January 1729, new style. His father, 
Richard Burke, was an attorney of considerable ability and extensive 
practice, and belonged to the Protestant communion. His mother 
was a Catholic, a daughter of Patrick Nagle of Ballyduf, in the county 
of Cork.. Edmund Burke was one of a large family, of whom only 
himself, two brothers, and one sister attained majority. Very little 
is known of his early years, except his being of a delicate constitution, 
which rendered it necessary for him to stay longer than usual under 
the parental roof. He was first taught to read by his mother, who 
was a woman of sound and cultivated understanding. The air of the 
country, however, being deemed essential to his health, he was removed 
from Dublin to the house of his grandfather at Castletown Roche, 
that region of Ireland so intimately associated with Spenser’s immortal 
name. Burke was familiar with the ruined castle where Spenser’s 
great work was moulded into imperishable form, and he too was fond 
of wandering “among the coolly shades of the green alders by the 
Mulla’s shore.” At Castletown Roche, Burke spent a considerable 
- time, and it was here that he first went to school. In his twelfth 
year he was promoted to the Academy of Baltimore, a picturesque 
village about thirty miles from Dublin. The school was kept by a 
learned Quaker, Abraham Shackleton, and with the son of the master 
} Burke formed a close and affectionate friendship, which was only inter- 
rupted by the death of Richard Shackleton in 1792. On hearing the 
news of the loss of his old friend, Burke, then one of the most famous 
men in Europe, wrote to the sister of his schoolmate :- 








“I am penetrated with a very sincere affliction, for my loss is great too. 
I am declining, or, rather, declined in life, and the loss of friends, at no 
time very reparable, is impossible to be repaired at all in this advanced 
period. I knew him from the boyish days in which we began to love each 
other.” 


After having been three years at the Academy of Baltimore, 
Burke quitted it, and in April 1744 he was admitted as a pensioner 
to Trinity College, Dublin. He passed through the usual routine of 
of a university education with credit, but nothing more. He did not 
waste his time like his contemporary, the gay and tender Goldsmith, 
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in frolic and dissipation, but he spent it in miscellaneous reading. 
Burke himself wrote : 

“Being diligent is the gate by which we must pass to knowledge and 
fortune ; without it we are both unserviceable to'ourselves and our fellow- 
creatures and a burthen to the earth I have a superficial knowledge 
of many things, but scarce the bottom of any.” 

His knowledge of Greek and Latin was never thorough, nor had 
he any turn for critical niceties. His classical learning was the 
learning of a man of genius, not of a university pedant. He considered 
the ancient languages, not as mere instruments for making inferior 
verses, but as golden keys to ancient thoughts, sentiments, knowledge, 
and reasoning. Of Horace, Lucretius, and Virgil he was particularly 
fond. He read the Odyssey more frequently than the Iliad, and he 
preferred Euripides to Sophocles among the dramatists. Demosthenes 
was his favourite orator, and Cicero was always to hima mighty name. 
In our own literature, Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton were his 
chief favourites, and he considered ‘Il Penseroso ’ the finest poem in the 
English language. Addison, Le Sage, Fielding, and Smollett were his 
constant companions in moments snatched from graver studies. 
Richardson, contrary to the opinion of Johnson, he thought much 
inferior to Fielding as a describer of human nature. He was very 
partial to Roderick Random, and though he preferred Fielding on 
the whole, yet he thought Smollett’s hero in point of enterprise and 
active exertion preferable to Tom Jones. The time which he spent 
in wide and general reading may have injured Burke’s college 
career, but it bore good fruit afterwards. His writings sparkle 
with illustrations drawn from all classes of subjects in his multi- 
farious knowledge. 

In 1747 Burke entered his name at the Middle Temple, and after 
taking his degree at Dublin he went, in the year 1750, to London 
to keep his law terms; but he does not appear to have studied law 
with very great zeal as a profession. Literature was the mistress 
he wooed with the greatest fervour, and in 1756 he won his first 
literary success by the publication of a satire upon Bolingbroke, 
entitled ‘A Vindication of Natural Society.’ It purported to be a 
posthumous work from the pen of Bolingbroke, and. was intended as a 
parody of that great writer’s style and reasonings on religion. It was 
directed against a teaching identical with that of Rousseau, and it is 
remarkable that' Burke’s first efforts were against the very thinkers 
who were the object of his dying protest. The ‘ Vindication’ contains 
the germ of the more fully developed doctrine of the ‘ Reflections’ or 
of the ‘ Letters on a Regicide Peace,’ and it also contains the germ of 
that style which afterwards had so luxuriant a growth. The same 
year was published ‘ The Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,’ which 
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has much less richness and flexibility of style than his other writings. 
Macaulay says: 


“The treatise on ‘The Sublime and Beautiful,’ though written on a 
subject which the coldest metaphysician could hardly treat without being 


occasionally betrayed into flowing writing, is the most unadorned of all 
Burke’s works.” 


Macaulay, however, greatly exaggerates the paradoxical circumstance 
that Burke’s later writings are more figurative than his earlier. 
His youthful language glows with colour, but the colour is subdued, 
and it had not become ungracefully gorgeous as in some of his later 
writings. ‘The Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
on the Sublime and Beautiful’ attracted considerable attention in 
Germany, and was much read at home. Johnson considered it a 
model of true philosophical criticism : 


“We have [he said] an example of true criticism in Burke’s essay on the 
‘Sublime and Beautiful.’ There is no great merit in showing how many 
plays have ghosts in them, or how this ghost is better than that, you must 
show how terror is impressed on the human heart.” 


‘The Philosophical Inquiry’ has, however, had but a slight abiding 
influence on the thoughts and literature of this country. 

Burke came to London as a poor and unknown Irish adventurer, 
and all sorts of malicious rumours have been circulated about his way 
of life in those early years in which he was struggling for bread and 
fame. It is said that he made a mysterious visit to the American 
colonies. He was accused of having gone over to the Church of 
Rome and afterwards recanting. It is stated that he was a candidate 
for the Professorship of Logic in Glasgow. It is also stated that he 
was one of the numerous candidates for the favours of his fair but 
frail countrywoman, Peg Woffington. The chief drawback to all these 
stories is that there is not sufficient evidence to support them. 
Burke’s early publications seem to have won him a certain amount of 
literary and social renown, for Horace Walpole writes : 


“T dined with your secretary yesterday. There was Garrick anda young 
Mr. Burke, who wrote a book in the style of Lord Bolingbroke that was 
much admired. He is a sensible man, but has not worn off his authorism 
yet, and thinks there is nothing so charming as writers and to be one. 
He will know better one of these days.” 


Burke relieved the drudgery and monotony of literary labour and 
London life by frequent visits to the country. Bath and Bristol were 
his favourite resorts. At the former city resided Dr. Nugent, whose 
daughter Burke married towards the end of 1756. The union was 
In every respect a happy one. Burke, when political troubles cast 
their black shadows across his path, repeatedly declared that “ Every 
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care vanished the moment he entered under his own roof.” Of his 
wife he wrote: “She has such virtues as make us value the truly 
great of our own sex; she has all the winning graces that make us 
love even the faults we see in the weak and beautiful of hers.” 

Dr. Nugent came to reside in London, and Burke took up his 
residence with his father-in-law. But he could not be an idle or 
dependent man. The year of his marriage he wrote ‘An Account of 
European Settlements in America,’ thus showing his early interest in 
that country, and an unfinished ‘Essay towards an Abridgment of 
English History.’ Next year he suggested to Dodsley the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ a summary of the chief events of each year. Great events 
were happening in those days, and England was then playing an 
important part in the history of mankind. Clive, in 1757, with the 
victory under the mango-grove of Plassy, had laid the foundation of 
the empire of England in the East. The world, in Burke’s glorious 
phrase, saw “ One of the races of the north-east cast into the heart of 
Asia, new manners, new doctrines, new institutions.” The year 1759 
was a year of triumphs in every quarter of the world—Minden, 
Lagos, Quiberon, and Quebec brought glory to the arms of England. 
“We are forced to ask every morning what victory there is,” wrote 
Horace Walpole, “ for fear of missing one.” In the memorable year 
1759, Burke himself was introduced more intimately into political life 
by becoming secretary to William Gerard (commonly called Single- 
speech) Hamilton, a man who after a single brilliant speech has 
gained more celebrity by silence than most men by the most deter- 
mined volubility. In 1761 Hamilton was appointed chief-secretary 
in Ireland, and Burke accompanied him to Dublin. Burke was an 
ardent patriot, and he felt deeply the sorrows and sufferings of his 
unfortunate country. He is supposed to have been the original 
prompter of the efforts then instituted by Government to relax the 
inhuman penal laws against the Roman Catholics. 

When Hamilton retired from his post, Burke accompanied him 
back to London with a pension of £300 a year on the Irish Establish- 
ment, gained through the interest, as he said, of “ Mr. Hamilton and 
my Lord Primate.” After having enjoyed the pension for a single 
year, Burke threw it up with indignation on account of the unreason- 
able and derogatory claims made upon his gratitude by Hamilton. 


“The occasion of our difference was not any act whatever on my part, it 
was entirely on his, by a voluntary but most insolent and intolerable 
demand, amounting to no less than a claim of servitude during the whole 
course of my life, without leaving meat any time a power either of getting 
forward with honour or retiring with tranquillity. This was really and 
truly the substance of his demand upon me, to which I need not tell you 
I refused with some degree of indignation to submit.” 
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After his quarrel with Hamilton, Burke was fortunate enough to 
obtain (1765) the more important post of private secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Lord Rockingham, and in 1766 he entered parliament 
as member for the pocket-borough of Wendover. During his first 
session he supported the Rockingham government in their concilia- 
tory policy towards the colonies of North America, and his splendid 
eloquence soon won him fame. Burke no doubt would have exercised 
a greater and wider influence if he had lived in these days of Parlia- 
mentary reports. The logical and elaborate arguments which he 
addressed to the House of Commons would have gained rather than lost 
by being read. His speeches are so full, so lucid, and so flowing, that 
they require no collateral study to render them interesting to readers 
in the present day. “I have learned more from him than from all 
the books I ever read,” generously exclaimed Fox. Sheridan was 
right in his remark, that “ When posterity read the speeches of 
Burke, they will hardly be able to believe that during his lifetime 
he was not considered as a first-rate speaker; not even as a second- 
rate one.” It is highly probable that Burke may have been too 
wise and often too long for his hearers. Unlike Walpole, he could 
not see, as by intuition, the disposition of the House, and press o. 
recede accordingly. All the treasures of his knowledge were opened, 
all the glowing pictures of his imagination were displayed, to an audience 
who too often remained unmoved, listless, and weary. There is some 
truth in Goldsmith’s admiring satire on the orator: 


“Who too deep for his hearers still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 


The first Rockingham administration only lasted a year and a few 
days, ending in July 1766, but during its short tenure of office it did 
good service to the state. Burke wrote a defence of the Rockingham 
government in a plain, simple style—‘ A Short Account of a late 
Short Administration ;? he used no laboured arguments, but, simply 
stating in as few lines as possible the public measures of the preceding 
twelve months, left the reader to draw his own conclusions. He 
pointed out that “in that space of time the distractions of the British 
Empire were composed by the repeal of the American Stamp Act,” 
and “that the personal liberty of the subject was confirmed,” by one 
resolution against general warrants, “and another condemning the 
seizure of papers.” George Grenville, whom the Rockingham ministry 
had displaced about this time, printed a pamphlet called ‘ The Present 
State of the Nation,’ to demonstrate that the country was in a wretched 
state, owing to the reversal of the policy of his ministry. Burke 
replied in his ‘ Observations on a late Publication on the Present 
State of the Nation ’ (1769), in which he showed that a man of genius 
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can master details as thoroughly as a man of the world. Burke also 
proved the accuracy and extent of his commercial and financial 
knowledge, and his mastery over figures. He showed to his genera- 
tion what Mr. Gladstone has proved to his, that a man can be a great 
financier, a fervent orator, and a statesman of wide and luminous 
views. It matters little if we dissent from their appreciations of 
current events, for we feel both men contribute the most elevating 
influence to contemporary politics. Both appeal to the higher senti- 
ments of mankind. Both are alike in the depth of their convictions, 
in their passionate love for all they deem lofty and true, for their fiery 
energy. The wisdom of both statesmen is strangely mixed with 
weakness of judgment. They both are warm advocates of the causes 
which they support, rather than judicial authorities in their favour. 

Burke was now the life and soul of the Whig party. There is 
nothing like success to create for a man enemies, and Burke's rapid 
rise in the political and literary world raised up a host of detractors, 
who designated their opponent as an Irish adventurer. His personal 
circumstances might excite a reasonable suspicion : 

“T was not swaddled and rocked and dandled into a legislator,” wrote 
Burke at the close of his career. “‘ Victor in adversum,’ is the motto for a 
man like me. At every step in my progress in life (for in every step I was 


traversed and opposed) and at every turnpike I met I was obliged to show 
my passport. Otherwise, no rank, no toleration for me.” 


In 1761 Burke was a poor man of letters. In 1768, without any 
ostensible accession of fortune, he bought an estate at Beaconsfield, 
in the county of Buckingham. It was about 600 acres in extent, was 
worth some £500 a year, and cost £22,000. Burke describes the 
house “as hung from top to bottom with pictures.” “Non equidem 
invideo, miror magis”” was a natural remark of Johnson when he was 
taken over the fine house and pleasure-grounds of his friend. He had 
known him in less fortunate days—and it was no doubt a matter of 
wonder to him who had struggled so hard for bread that so much 
splendour and luxury should have been so quickly acquired. The 
ingenuity of party abuse has, however, converted this accession of 
fortune into an attack upon the integrity of Burke. | There is, 
however, sufficient explanation of Burke’s comparative prosperity. 
He inherited some money from his father and elder brother. His 
brother Richard and his kinsman William Burke had speculated 
largely and successfully in India stock, and a part of their gains 
was certainly invested in the new purchase. At a later period 
Lord Rockingham, who had already lent or given considerable 
sums for the same purpose, advanced the means of paying off the 
incumbrances held by the family, and at his death he discharged 
Burke by his will from all liabilities to his estate. The total amount 
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of these benefactions was not less than £30,000, a sum which consi- 
derably exceeded the purchase-money of Gregories. For three or four 
years Burke held the agency for the province of New York, with a 
salary of £500 a year. During his brief tenure of the Paymaster- 
ship, he received £4000 a year, and in his old age his public services 
were scantily rewarded by the pension which occasioned his famous 
letter to the Duke of Bedford. Burke’s narrow means were, how- 
ever, never sufficient for his expenditure, and he ran heavily in debt. 
Like all his countrymen, he was compassionate and generous. He 
advised his son always to give away something, however poor he might 
be, if only that he might not lose the habit of giving. His patronage 
of Crabbe, and of Barry the painter, proves his discrimination as well as 
his liberality. Burke, like most Irishmen, was wanting in prudence 
in money matters, but in a corrupt age he was too proud to be corrupt. 
His bitterest political enemies have never been able to dispute the 
truth of his assertion, “I have shoved by the gilded hand of corrup- 
tion.” 

Prosperity—a harder trial than adversity to small natures—did not 
injure Burke. Though now the leader of Opposition, the most 
eloquent orator of the day, the intimate companion of the foremost 
men of the country, he remained true to his early literary friends, and 
in the midst of all his political occupations he found time to enjoy 
their intimacy: and his friends Reynolds, Goldsmith, and Johnson 
were the original members of the famous club which met at the Turk’s 
Head every Monday. Burke took a considerable share in the conver- 
sation, but he also possessed a quality rarely possessed by talkers in 
the present day, he could listen with attention to the observations 
of others. Johnson stood “ like Saul among the people,” and at the 
very beginning of their acquaintance he discovered in the unknown 
Irish writer that genius and knowledge which has made Burke’s name 
immortal. No great man ever praised another more generously than 
Johnson praised Burke. “I would not talk to him of the Rocking- 
ham party,” he used to say, “but I love his knowledge, his genius, his 
diffusion and affluence of conversation.” An argument with Burke used 
to call forth all the great powers of his mind. When unwell at one 
time, and Burke’s name was mentioned, he observed, “ That fellow 
calls forth all my powers. Were I to see Burke now it would kill me.” 
Often did the grand old man repeat “That no man of sense could 
meet Burke by accident under a gateway to avoid a shower without 
being convinced that he was the first man in England.” Burke’s 
powers of conversation and his personal appearance have been well 
described by Miss Burney : 


“Mr. Burke is tall, his figure is noble, his air commanding, his address 
graceful; his voice is clear, penetrating, sonorous, and powerful; his 
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language copious, various, and eloquent. His manners are attractive, his 
conversation is delightful. Since we met Garrick I have seen nobody so 
enchanting. I can give you, however, very little of what was said, for the 
conversation was not suivie, Mr. Burke darting from subject to subject 
with as much rapidity as entertainment. Neither is the charm of his 
discourse more in the matter than in the manner; all, therefore, that is 
related from him loses half its effect in not being related by him.” 

To trace minutely Burke’s political career is beyond the scope of 
the present article. The al meer ministry was succeeded by a 
coalition administration, formed by Pitt in the summer of 1766. The 
popularity of the new ministry was, however, injured by the great 
commoner’s acceptance of the earldom of Chatham, and its strength 
was impaired by his having shortly afterwards to withdraw entirely 
from political life on account of a great and painful illness. “ When 
his face was hid for a moment his whole system was on a wide sea 
without chart or compass,” wrote Burke in a passage which is 
acknowledged to contain the most gorgeous image in modern oratory. 
The Duke of Grafton was now the head of the administration, which 
Lord Macaulay thinks the worst since the Revolution. 

In 1769 the House exercised its strict right of expulsion by ex- 
pelling the profligate Wilkes as a libeller, but it violated the constitu- 
tional law by seating Colonel Luttrell in his place in defiance of the 
choice of the freeholders of Middlesex. Burke made a masterly speech 
against the invasion of “the undoubted right to elect by a majority of 
legal votes any man not rendered incapable by the law of the land.” 
Junius at the same time attacked the Government in letters which 
will live as long as English letters on account of their biting satire 
and the vigour of their invective. Burke was at one time suspected 
of being the author of these letters, for the plausible reason that he 
was the only living writer of the necessary capacity. 


“T should,” Johnson said, “have believed Burke to be Junius, because I 
know no man but Burke who is capable of writing these letters, but Burke 
spontaneously denied it to me; the case would have been different had 
I asked him if he was the author, a man may think he has a right to deny 
it, when so questioned as to an anonymous publication.” 

In some of the letters of Junius there is a profusion of figurative 
language and of classical allusion which reminds us of the orator. The 
imagery, besides, frequently resembles that for which Burke’s writings 
are 80 eminently distinguished. Abstract and physical science are 
often made to furnish he materials of both their illustrations. There 
is, however, this great difference between the two writers—Junius is 
always the fierce assailant who is master of his particular subject, but 
he never embraces wide general views. Burke,'even in his fever-heat, 


is a philosophical politician discussing the interests of kingdoms and 
of mankind. 
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After the prorogation of parliament in May 1769, when the deep 
discontent of the freeholders of Middlesex was extending to the country 
at large, Burke began his famous pamphlet, ‘ Thoughts on the Cause 
of the Present Discontents.’ It was not, however, published till April 
1770, when it had a rapid sale, four editions being exhausted in the 
course of the year. The pamphlet had little or no effect on the 
Court party, whose influence and principles it meant to expose, and 
it was disliked by the popular party on account of its moderation and 
conservatism. The pamphlet is valuable as a testimony to Burke’s 
political consistency and the strong conservatism of his nature. But 
through Burke’s conservatism runs a deep vein of liberal feeling. 
In ‘The Present Discontents’ he maintains King and Lords to be 
representatives of, and trustees for, the people as well as the Commons, 
and the whole scheme to “originate with the people.” He, however, 
introduces many historical allusions against “unsalutary innovation,” 
and “alterations to the prejudice of our constitution.” He reminds us, 
in words of solemn warning, that “ Every project of a material change 
in a government so complicated as ours is a matter full of difficulties, 
in which a considerate man will not be too ready to decide, a prudent 
man too ready to undertake, or an honest man too ready to promise.” 
Burke had a reverence for all that existed. The constitution was to 
his poetic nature a “ well-compacted structure,” “like the proud keep 
of Windsor rising in the majesty of proportion, and girt with the 
double belt of its kindred and coeval towers.” 

The year of the publication of ‘The Present Discontents’ is 
memorable as the year in which Lord North became the head of the 
ministry which lasted during eight of the darkest years of English 
history. During the greater portion of this time Burke was the 
chief and most active member of the opposition. The session of 1772 
was short, and produced little of importance. Burke opposed the 
petition of two hundred and fifty clergymen against Subscription on 
the sound ground that while the associators professed to belong to the 
Establishment and profited by it no hardship could be implied in 
requiring some common bond of agreement among its members. On 
the same principle he supported a motion made to relieve dissenting 
ministers who neither agreed with the Church nor participated in its 
emoluments from this test of subscription. He also made a long and 
able speech in support of a Bill for the Relief of Protestant Dissenters. 
Speaking of the Established Church, he said : 


“I would have her open wide her hospitable gates by a noble and liberal 
comprehension, but I would have no breaches in her wall; I would have 
her cherish all those who are within, and pity all those who are without: 
1 would have her a common blessing to the world; an example, if not an 
instructor, to those who have not the happiness to belong to her; I would 
have her give a lesson of peace to mankind.” 
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Burke also took a considerable share in Colonel Burgoyne’s motion 
for a select Committee on East India affairs, and in a committee of 
the whole House, in a series of resolutions to regulate the importation 
and exportation of corn, he showed that he was a sound political 
economist before Adam Smith. In the summer of 1772, and again in 
1773, Burke visited France, and saw that bright vision of Marie 
Antoinette at Versailles, “ glittering like the morning star ; full of life, 
and splendour, and joy.” He was also introduced to the “ Sophisters, 
Economists, and Calculators,” and their prevailing spirit in politics 
and religion excited in his mind a strong aversion and grave appre- 
hension as to the future stability of society. In his first speech on his 
return to England he said: “ Already under the systematic attacks of 
these men I see many of the props of good government beginning to 
fail. I see propagated principles which will not leave to religion 
even a toleration, and make virtue herself less than a name.” 

The affairs of America had always engaged the attention of Burke, 
and he was now called on to defend with the full force of his political 
genius and eloquence the Americans from the weak and foolish 
tyranny of the King. George III. had insisted on the tea-duty being 
retained, when the other American taxes had been withdrawn, and in 
December 1773 the arrival of some English ships laden with tea led 
to a terrible riot at Boston. A bill, introduced into parliament in the 
beginning of 1774, punished Boston by closing its port against all 
commerce. “Neyer,” said Burke, “did anything give me more 
heartfelt sorrow than the present measure,” and it proved, as he 
expected, the turning-point of American politics. It began the great 
struggle which ended eight years later in the severance of the 
American colonies from the British Crown. In April, in a motion 
wholly to repeal the obnoxious tea-duty, Burke made his famous 
speech ‘On American Taxation.’ In it he declared his aversion to 
abstract reasoning in politics. “I do not enter into these meta- 
physical distinctions, I hate the very sound of them,” and he told the 
House that “No body of men will be argued into slavery.” He 
pointed out that the Parliament of Great Britain sits in two capacities ; 
one as the local legislature of this island, “ The other, and I think her 
nobler capacity, is what I call her ¢mperial character, in which, as 
from the throne of heaven, she superintends all the several inferior 
legislatures, and guides and controls them all without annihilating 
any.” The peroration of this speech is one of the brightest specimens 
of Burke’s power in a direct appeal to his audience : 

“A noble lord who spoke some time ago is full of the force of ingenuous 
youth; and when he has modelled the ideas of a lively imagination by 
further experience he will be an ornament to his country in either house. 
He has said that the Americans are our children, and how can they revolt 
against their parent? He says, that if they are not free in their present 
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state England is not free; because Manchester and other considerable 
places are not represented. So then because some towns in England are 
not represented America is to have no representative at all. They are our 
children, but when children ask for bread we are not to give a stone..... 
When this child of ours wishes to assimilate to its parent, and to reflect 
with a true filial resemblance the beauteous countenance of British liberty, 
are we to give them our weakness for their strength; our opprobrium for 


their glory; and the slough of slavery, which we are not able to work off, to 
serve them for freedom ?” 


Burke’s generous exertions in favour of America were rewarded by 
his being returned to Parliament free of expense by the peace-loving 
merchants of Bristol. His great speech ‘On Conciliation with 
America,’ which has been more admired than any other of his produc- 
tions, on account of the richness of its style, and the lasting character 
of the instruction it conveys, was made in support of certain resolu- 
tions he introduced in 1775. To explain more fully his general 
views on American matters, he drew up and published in April 1777 
the famous ‘Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,’ one of his ablest 
pamphlets. The following year he supported, contrary to the wish of 


his constituents, Lord Nugent’s proposals for freeing the trade of 
Ireland from certain restrictions : 


“If, from this conduct,” said he manfully, “I shall forfeit their suf- 
frages at an ensuing election, it will stand on record an example to future 
representatives of the Commons of England that one man at least had 


dared to resist the desire of his constituents when his judgment assured 
him they: were wrong.” 


Two years afterwards, Burke’s independence cost him his seat for 
Bristol, and he sat during the rest of his parliamentary life for Malton. 
In the year 1780 he brought forward his great and comprehensive 
scheme of economical reform, with the object of destroying the 
gigantic system of corruption by which the Crown could influence 
Parliament. The exposition of his plan is amusing reading—even to 
us, who feel no interest in the obsolete jobbery of the eighteenth 
century. The explanation of the failure of previous schemes of Reform, 
“because the King’s turnspit was a member of Parliament,” was one 
of the happiest and most effective of epigrams : 


“The King’s domestic servants were all undone, his tradesmen remained 
unpaid and became bankrupt, because the turnspit of the King’s kitchen was 
a member of Parliament. His Majesty’s slumbers were interrupted, his 
pillow was stuffed with thorns, and his peace of mind entirely broken because 
the King’s turnspit was a member of Parliament. The judges were unpaid, 
the justice of the kingdom bent and gave way, the foreign ministers 
remained inactive and unprovided; the system of Europe was dissolved ; 
the chain of our alliances broken; all the wheels of Government at home 


and abroad were stopped because the King’s turnspit was a member of 
Parliament.” 
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The fall of Lord North in March 1782 recalled the Whigs to 
office, and Burke was rewarded for his great services by being rele- 
gated to the inferior post of Paymaster of the Forces. His first period 
of office was brief. The death of Lord Rockingham, in July 1782, 
closes the brightest and happiest portion of Burke’s career. On the 
déath of his old patron, Lord Shelburne took his place ; and Fox, with 
Burke and his immediate followers, resigned. The Shelburne ministry 
did not last long. In the opening of 1783, it was overthrown by a 
coalition of the Whig followers of Fox with the Tories, who still clung 
to Lord North. Burke went back to his old post at the Pay-office, 
and he was soon busy in assisting in framing Fox’s India Bill, which 
proposed to transfer the Government of India from the Directors of 
the East India Company to a board of seven Commissioners. The 
scheme had one fatal defect: the Commissioners would be destitute of 
any practical knowledge of the country they had to govern. The 
measure was drawn up, not for the welfare of India, but simply to 
transfer the patronage of that country to the Whigs. The Bill was 
thrown out in the Lords, and the King ordered his ministers to deliver 
up the seals. In December 1783 Pitt became First Lord of the 
Treasury, and in the elections of 1784 every great constituency sent 
him supporters. The Whig party was broken, and Burke’s political 
career ruined. 

Pitt introduced in 1784 his India Bill to enable the ministry to 
control the affairs of the Company. The Court of Directors, still 
chosen by the proprietors of India stock, were to govern as before 
in appearance ; while three of their number, forming a secret com- 
mittee, were to be the real actors. A Board of Control, consisting of 
six privy councillors, was formed for annulling or approving the acts 
of the Directors. The President of the Board of Control was the 
minister who was to be responsible for Indian affairs; and thus the 
administration of India was to be made a part of the general system of 
English Government. It is a blot on Burke’s political career—that 
from party motives he should have opposed a Bill which was more wise 
and constitutional than his own, and the object of which was to give 
a better form of government to that country in which he took so deep 
an interest. His attention had been early drawn to the misgovern- 
ment of India. Burke’s greatness lay in the secret of deep human 
sympathy. He had a fine ear for the heart-pulses that beat under 
skins different to our own. The wrongs done to the natives of India 
stirred him as deeply as wrongs done to his own countrymen. In the 
year 1785 he delivered his superb declamation against the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts. A remark made in that speech conveys to Englishmen 
a lesson which they ought never to forget: “I think,” said Burke, 
“TI can trace all the calamities of this country to the single source of 
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not having had steadily before our eyes a general, comprehensive, and 
well-proportioned view of the whole of our dominions, and a just sense 
of their true bearings and relations.” 

The next year Burke entered on the great work of his life, the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. His expenditure of toil and of 
intellectual power in the prosecution remains wholly unparalleled. He 
was thoroughly sincere and indefatigably laborious, but he was often 
intemperate and unjust. He compared the great statesman who con- 
solidated our rule in India to “the keeper of a pig-stye wallowing in 
filth and corruption,” and he did not hesitate to apply to him the epithets 
“ yogue, common cheat, swindler.” Burke had acounseller at his side, 
who inspired him with his own feeling of personal and deadly animosity 
against Hastings. Throughout the protracted trial he had Philip 
Francis as his chief adviser and instructor, and Philip Francis is one 
of the basest and most repulsive figures in English history. Foiled 
at home in his ambitious projects, he set his mark on his enemies in 
the letters of Junius; baffled in India by the superior courage and 
wisdom of Hastings, he returned to England to devote the rest of his 
life to the destruction of his successful rival. The House were right 
to disapprove of Burke’s assertion that “ Hastings murdered Nuncomar 
by the hand of Sir Elijah Impey.” It was grossly irregular for the 
chief manager of the impeachment to accuse Hastings of a murder 
which he had not been instructed by the Commons to prosecute, as he 
had himself not included the charge in the articles. The case of 
Nuncomar was got up by the infernal malice and craft of Francis as 
a weapon of revenge against the statesman who had thwarted his 
unprincipled ambition, and the judge who had condemned him to pay 
heavy damages for a criminal outrage on another man’s wife. This 
is the reason why Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey alone appear on 
the scene. Sir Elijah Impey’s defence before the House was so 
powerful, that the design to impeach him was dropped; but he has 
been arraigned at and found guilty by a less scrupulous tribunal, one 
which never loved the maxim “Audi alteram partem.” Truth, 
however, is more powerful than eloquent fiction. “ Mark how a plain 
tale shall put you down.” Nuncomar’s trial was conducted according 
to the usual legal formalities, before not Impey alone, as is often 
supposed, but the four judges, Sir Elijah Impey, Sir Robert Chambers, 
Justices Hyde and Lemaistre. There was a jury of twelve English- 
men, and the prisoner had counsel of his own choosing. There was 
the usual amount of perjury that pollutes every Indian trial. The 
chief justice summed up with the concurrence of his colleagues. The 
prisoner was found guilty, and sentence of death recorded, according 
to the statute ; and the execution took place as if Nuncomar had been 
an ordinary criminal, instead of a high-caste Brahman. The chief 
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justice and his colleagues were all bound to administer the English 
criminal law without reference to the expediency of applying it in 
India. Nuncomar, from his prison, sent an urgent petition to his 
friends in council, of whom Francis was one; but they, contrary to the 
expressed wish of Hastings, refused to forward his appeal for mercy to 
the Supreme Court. We can pardon Burke, in the heated atmosphere 
of the House, full of fervour and eloquence, attempting to fasten on 
two innocent men the grave charge of murder: but we cannot forgive 
Macaulay, who wrote his brilliant essay on Hastings at Calcutta, and 
could have discovered the truth by a simple inspection of the records 
of the Supreme Court. It is impossible to acquit Burke of the charge 
of unfairness and asperity towards the great prisoner, but it will 
always remain to his enduring glory that he was the first to teach us, 
in words of passionate eloquence, that the dominion of the English in 
India is a sacred trust for the benefit of the inhabitants of that land. 
The great trial lingered on for years, and it was not till the year 
1796 that Hastings secured an acquittal. During that time great 
events had happened in Europe, which had stirred the soul of Burke 
to its very depths. In May 1789 the States General met at Versailles, 
and in July a rising in Paris destroyed the Bastille. From the first 
Burke had looked at these events with distrust, and he was filled with 
horror when the mob of Paris marched on Versailles and forced both 
King and Assembly to return with them to the capital. “The 
French,” he exclaimed—*“the French have shown themselves the 
ablest architects of ruin who have hitherto existed in the world. In 
a short space of time they have pulled to the ground their army, their 
navy, their commerce, their arts, and their manufactures.” In 
November 1790 appeared the ‘Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,’ which forms one of the most brilliant and valuable products 
of political literature. To the majority of readers the fierce eloquence 
of the book will always constitute its chief charm. The real merits of 
the book are, however, in its quieter parts. Burke was the first to 
point out the futility of paper constitutions, and he showed that force 
was indispensable to government, and tradition to freedom. Every page 
in which he deals with the question of the state of France or with the 
tendency of the revolutionary legislation displays the keen observation 
of a great statesman. The great defect of the book is that it only 
illustrates one side of the truth. Itis strange that Burke could never 
see that those furious workmen of France, those hungry, threadbare 
peasants fought for the same cause to which he devoted his life and 
whole soul—humanitarian interests and the abstract principles of right 
and justice. They two embraced in their sympathies entire humanity. 
The days of chivalry were not gone, notwithstanding Burke’s grand 
dirge over them. He, however, taught his generation one great lesson, 
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“Never glorify Revolution.” The French Revolution did not bring 
true liberty—the liberty which is united to law and order. A sale of 
thirty thousand copies showed that the ‘Reflections’ echoed the 
opinion of the people, but the book cost the author some of his old 
political friends. “I have made many enemies and few friends,” 
Burke wrote sadly, “by the part I have taken.” The quarrel between 
him and Fox in the House of Commons is historical. Fox was an 
ardent lover of the Revolution, and in a debate on it attacked Burke 
with warmth, and accused him of inconsistency. Burke replied 
that though it was indiscreet at his time of life to provoke enemies or 
to lose friends, he would risk all, and with his last breath exclaim, 
“Fly from the French Revolution.” Fox here whispered in an eager 
tone, “ There is no loss of friendship.” “I regret to say there is,” 
was the reply. “I know the value of my line of conduct; I have 
indeed made a great sacrifice, I have done my duty though I have lost 
my friend.” This rupture, however, had not been immediately pre- 
ceded by any very cordial friendship. No man ever had greater 
claims on his party than Burke, no man’s exertions were ever worse 
requited. After his exclusion from the Coalition Cabinet, followed by 
four years of zealous activity in opposition, he found that if a Regency 
had been established in 1788 he was again to have contented himself 
with the office of Paymaster. The younger and more prudent of his 
party distrusted his growing vehemence, and his independence of 
control, and his rash conduct in the affair of the Regency gave 
them deep offence. After his breach with Fox, Burke allied himself 
with Pitt, but the connection never became close or cordial. 
While Pitt was stubbornly bent on peace, Burke was urging on the 
continental sovereigns a war of opinion and theory against the 
French Revolution. Like the foremost politician of the present day, 
Burke failed to see that the morality of private interference in 
foreign affairs is more than doubtful. 

At the close of the session 1794, Burke bid farewell to that assembly 
where he had won his greatest triumphs, and where he lived to find 
himself unpopular and alone. He was succeeded in his seat at 
Malton by his only son, Richard. The King was about to raise him 
to the peerage as Lord Beaconsfield when a sudden and grievous 
calamity struck Burke down. This was the death of the son, whom 
he used to call with fond pride, “the hope of his house,” “the prop 
of his age,” “his other and better self.” Burke did not outlive his 
great sorrow. “The storm has gone over me,” he wrote in words 
which are known wherever the English tongue is spoken : 

“The storm has gone over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks which 


the late hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my honours; 
I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the earth. . . . I am alone. 
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I have none to meet my enemies in the gate..... I live in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have succeeded me have gone before me. They 
who should have been to me as posterity are in the place of ancestors.” 


But even when prostrated in hopeless sorrrow the fertility of his 
intellect revived as often as he was compelled to defend himself or to 
attack those whom he regarded as the enemies of his country. His 
vindication of his pension in the ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord’ (1796), 
against the mean criticism of the Duke of Bedford, is bright with the 
scintillation of wit and irony. In 1796 the old man, stricken with 
grief, fired the ardour of the nation by the passion and fervour of the 
‘Famous Letters of the Regicide Peace, which denounced Pitt’s 
attempt to negotiate with France. Never did his wonderful genius 
more brilliantly manifest itself than in this his last work. It is 
difficult to believe that when he wrote it he was dying, and that he 
had ceased to wish for life. 

On the 8th of July 1797 his wish was granted, and restful death 
put an end to his labour and sorrow. He was laid in the little 
church at Beaconsfield by the side of his son. Fox proposed that he 
should have a public funeral, and that his body should lie among the 
illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey. Soon after his first arrival in 
town, an unknown Irish lad, Burke visited that shrine of greatness, 
and he wrote, “ Yet after all, do you know that I would rather sleep 
in the southern corner of a little country churchyard than in the 
tomb of the Capulets. I should like, however, that my dust should 
mingle with kindred dust. The good old expression, family burying- 
ground, has something pleasing in it, at least to me.” Neither time 
nor success altered his view, and the great statesman left injunctions 
in his will that he should be laid in the family burying-ground—and 
his dust now mingles with kindred dust. 
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Che Death of the Duke de M** * *. 


From THE ‘NABos,’ By E. DAUDET. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Tur Duke lay dying. He had been taken ill quite suddenly on 
Sunday as he was coming from the Bois. He was seized with the 
most insupportable burning inward pain, which seemed to follow as 
with a red-hot iron every bone in his body, and at intervals came a 
numbing chill, and long lethargic sleeps. Jenkins, who had been 
instantly summoned, said little and ordered gentle opiates. 

The next day the pain was worse, and the icy congestion which 
alternated with it was also more defined, as if life was yielding to the 
force of these violent attacks. Those about him were not yet alarmed. 
“Legacy of St. James ” was whispered in the ante-room, and Jenkins’ 
handsome face was quite calm. On his morning round he had 
casually mentioned the Duke’s indisposition to one or two persons, 
but so lightly as to excite no attention. 

M**** himself, notwithstanding his excessive weakness and a feeling 
of emptiness in the head, so that he said he had not an idea in his 
brain, was yet far from suspecting how seriously ill he was. It was 
only on the third day of the attack, when on awaking he saw a little 
stream of blood which had run from his mouth on to his beard and 
the stained pillow, that this refined and delicate worldling, who shrank 
from the miseries of human nature, and most of all from illness, saw 
that noiselessly it had now made its way to him with its soiled traces, 
bringing feebleness and neglect of personal care—Death’s first tribute. 

In the evening there was a consultation, kept secret at the Duke’s 
desire ; he felt shy of acknowledging his illness, his sufferings, which 
dethroned him from the eminence on which he lived, and brought 
him down to the common level. Like those African kings who hide 
themselves to die within the recesses of their strongholds, he would 
have wished to pass away translated, transfigured, and deified. He 
dreaded beyond measure the pity, the consolations, the tenderness 
with which he would be surrounded, the tears that would be shed, 
probably feigned, or even if sincere still more revolting to him because 
disfiguring. 

He had always hated scenes and exaggeration ; whatever appealed 
to his feelings disturbed the harmonious, well-balanced tenor of his 
existence. This was well understood by those around him, and he 
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was kept ignorant of all the distress, all the deep despair which from 
all parts of France sought relief from M****—one of those light- 
houses of refuge in the dark woods where wandering wayfarers knock. 

He was not hard to the unfortunate, it was perhaps more because 
he felt that he was too easily moved to pity, which he looked upon as 
a sentiment unworthy of him and of the strong; and therefore what 
he refused to others he dreaded for himself, lest it should shake his 
invincible courage. 

No one in the palace, except Monpavou and Louis his valet, knew 
the errand of the three personages who were mysteriously ushered into 
the room of the Minister of State. Even the Duchess was kept in 
ignorance. Separated from her husband by all the many barriers 
which the social and political world interposes between husband and 
wife in these exceptional marriages, she believed him to be only 
slightly unwell, fanciful perhaps, and so little idea had she of a 
catastrophe, that as the doctors went up the dimly lighted grand 
staircase, her apartment on the other side of the palace was being lit 
up for a young girls’ ball, one of those “bals blancs” which the 
invention of idle Paris was putting in fashion. 

The consultation was what consultations always are—solemn and 
awful. Doctors no longer wear the big wigs of Moliére’s time, but 
they still put on the same lugubrious air like Priests of Isis, or 
astrologers brimming over with cabalistic conventionalities, and 
shakes of the head which a peaked cap would render absolutely comic. 
The surroundings of the scene on this occasion lent to it an imposing 
aspect. In the vast room, which seemed changed and larger by the 
helpless attitude of its master, all these grave figures advanced towards 
the bed, on which the light fell concentrated, showing amid the snowy 
linen and the rosy drapings a furrowed face ghastly from the lips to 
the eyes, but veiled or rather shrouded in calm serenity. The faculty 
spoke low, exchanged hasty glances, dropped outlandish words, and 
remained imperturbable without moving an eyelid. Buj this mute 
reticence of the doctor and the judge, this solemn gravity which 
science and justice borrow to hide their weakness or their ignorance, 
struck no terror into the Duke’s mind. Seated in his bed, he con- 
tinued to talk quietly, with an expression of elevation which the last 
flashes of intellect leave in their flight, and Monpavou answered coolly, 
mastering his feelings and learning from his friend a last lesson in 
deportment, whilst Louis in the background leant against the door 
which led to the Duchess’s apartment, the representative of that 
trained domesticity which inculcates as a duty marked indifference. 

The moment was a solemn one, the prisoner awaiting the sentence 
of his judges, life or death, reprieve or pardon. 

M****, with a gesture familiar to him, kept stroking his moustache 
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with his long white hand; whilst talking to Monpayvou about the 
club, the crush-room of the “ Variétés,” and asking the last news of 
the Chambers, and the election of the Nabob, all quite naturally, 
without the least affectation. Then, probably from fatigue, or 
perhaps fearing that the expression of his face, involuntarily turned 
to the hangings from behind which his verdict was presently to come 
forth, might reveal the emotion which he could not but feel in the 
depths of his heart, he leant his head back, shut his eyes, and only 
opened them when the doctors came back. They’ brought in the 
same cold, passionless faces, the faces of judges on whose lips hang the 
fate of the human race, the final word which the tribunals pronounce 
fearlessly, but which physicians, on whose science it is a sarcasm, elude 
and give out in paraphrases. 

“Well, gentlemen, what says the Faculty?” asked the sick man. 
Then followed a few false, halting words of encouragement, and some 
unmeaning advice, and the three learned men hastened to depart, 
anxious to get away and escape from the responsibility of this calamity. 
Monpayou hurriedly followed them. 

The Duke at once felt that neither Jenkins nor Louis would tell 
him the truth about the consultation. He therefore affected to share 
their belief in his being better, and without questioning them endured 
their pretence of jubilant confidence. But when Monpayou came 
back, he immediately called him to his bedside, and seeing falsehood 
in the lines of the painted old face, he said quickly, ““Oh! come now, 
no nonsense—between you and me, the truth. What do they say? 
Tam very far gone, am I not?” 

Monpayou preceded his answer by a suggestive pause, and then 
brutally, cynically, fearing to break down, “Damned, my poor 
Auguste.” 

The Duke’s face did not move a muscle. “Ah,” he simply said. 
He mechanically stroked his moustache, but made no sign, and at 
once accepted his fate. That the poor wretch who dies in the 
hospital, homeless and friendless, nameless save for the number of 
his bed, should accept death as a relief, or bear it as a last trial; that 
the old peasant, who, doubled up with aches and pains in his dark 
smoky hole, should leave it without regret for the ground he has so 
often turned and re-turned, can easily be imagined. And yet how 
many there are even among those who hold to life because of their 
wretchedness, and who cling to their sordid rags and belongings, 
crying, “I will not die,” till death loosens the last gripe of their 
bleeding nails and stiffened fingers. 

Here there was nothing of the sort. To have everything and to 
lose everything—such an overthrow! In the silence of the first awful 
moment, only broken by the faint sounds of the music of the Duchess’s 
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ball at the other end of the palace, all that belonged to the dying 
man’s life, power, distinction, fortune, with their dazzling brilliancy, 
must have faded into the dim distance of the past for ever gone. To 
bear such a blow without any appearance of a revolt of pride called for 
courage of a most unusual kind. There were only present the chosen 
friend, the servant, and the doctor, the only three for whom there were 
no secrets; the bed was shaded from the light, and the dying man 
could have turned his face to the wall and sorrowed over his fate 
without being seen. But no, not one moment of weakness or of 
useless regret. 

Without displacing a leaf of the horse-chesnuts in the garden, or 
fading one flower on the state staircase of the palace, Death with 
muffled tread had sped up the thickly carpeted steps and opened the 
door of this great man’s bedroom to sign to him “Come,” and he 
quietly answered, “I am ready.” The departure of a real man of the 
world, sudden, swift, and silent. 

Man of the world! M**** was nothing else. Going through life 
in mask and gloves, with a white satin buckler such as fencing masters 
Wear on parade days, and keeping his defence free from spot or stain 
in guise of armour, he had become a statesman in passing from the 
drawing-room to a vaster area, and indeed he was a statesman of the 
highest order through his training in the world, the art of listening 
and smiling, the thorough knowledge of men, utter scepticism and 
imperturbable calm. This calmness stood his friend in the hour of 
need. Scanning the short time left him, for his grim visitor was 
hurried, and through the door he had left open came a chill air upon 
his face, he thought only of making the most of it and fulfilling all the 
‘duties incurred by such a death as his, which should leave no affection 
unrecognised and no devotion betrayed. He gave a list of the few 
persons he wished to see, who were immediately sent for, and 
summoned his secretary; when Jenkins remonstrated as to the 
fatigue, “ Will you promise that I shall wake up to-morrow morning ? 
I feel strong now, let me profit by it.” 

Louis asked if he should inform the Duchess. The Duke listened 
before answering ; the music of the orchestra came through the open 
windows of the bedroom in harmonious strains borne by the night 
wind ; then he said, “ Wait a while. . . . I have something that must 
be done. . . .” 

He drew towards him the little table by his bedside to select from 
the mass the letters to be destroyed, but, feeling his strength give 
way, he called Monpavou, and in a feeble voice said, “ Burn all.” 

As he saw him going to the hearth, where there was a fire, although 
it was summer, he added, “No, not here... . there are too many 
. . « « Some one might come.” 
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Monpavou took up the light desk and signed to the valet to light 
him, but Jenkins came up quickly, “Stay here, Louis—the Duke 
may want you.” 

He took the lamp and they went cautiously down the length of the 
long corridor, looking into all the rooms and the passages, where all 
the fireplaces were filled with artificial flowers without a sign of 
ashes ; so they wandered on in the darkness of the immense building 
shrouded in silence except on the right, where pleasure kept its revel 
like a bird singing on a roof about to fall in. 

“There is no fire anywhere . . . . what are we to do with all 
this ?” they asked each other anxiously. They were like two thieves 
making off with a casket which they could not force open. 

At last Monpavou, with a gesture of impatience, went up to the 
only door they had not opened. “By Jove! there is no help for it, 
as we can’t burn them we must drown them. Hold the light, 
Jenkins.” And they went in. 

Where were they? Only St. Simon would know how to say it 
in relating the confusion of one of those royal catastrophes, the 
upsetting of all ceremony, all dignity, and all distinction of rank 
caused by death, and above all by sudden death. St. Simon alone 
could do justice to it. 

The Marquis de Monpayou with his white delicate hands pumped. 
The other passed to him torn letters, bundles of letters on satin paper, 
tinted, scented, marked with initials, with arms, with mottoes, all 
covered with close fine writing, persuasive, alluring, seductive ; and all 
these light sheets of paper were swept around by the streams of water 
which soiled them, effacing and defacing before they were swallowed 
up by the flood carrying them to the bottom of the dark descent. 

There were love-letters of every sort, from the note of the ad- 
venturess, “ Duke, I saw you as you passed in the Bois yesterday,” 
&c., to the aristocratic reproaches of the mistress before the last, and 
the complaints of those abandoned, and the pages of recent date with 
the latest avowals. 

Monpavou was initiated in all these mysteries, and named each one : 
“That is Madame Moor. . . . Ah! Madame d’Athis. . . .” a medley 
of coronets and initials, caprices and habits, all mingling promiscuously 
together, and all being swallowed up in the yawning abyss by the 
light of a lamp, with a sound of many waters, and all going down into 
oblivion by the path of shame... . 

It was strange to see the faces around with no expression of pity or 
pain, but a sort of rage. All these people resented on the Duke his 
death as a species of treachery ; sentences like this were uttered, “ It 
is no wonder, leading such a life!” and through the large windows 
they watched the coming and going of equipages in the courtyard, and 
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the stopping of little chariots outside, at the windows of which 
appeared a little hand neatly gloved, which out of the falls of lace 
handed a card turned down at the corner to the valet who brought the 
bulletin of the day. 

From time to time one of the intimate circle, those who had been 
sent for by the dying man, appeared among the crowd, gave an order, 
and disappeared; the expression of alarm on his face was at once 
reflected in twenty others. Jenkins came in for an instant, his cravat 
untied, his waistcoat open, his cuffs tumbled, in all the disorder of the 
battle he was waging against an inexorable foe. He was immediately 
surrounded, and overwhelmed with questions. The monkeys in cages 
pressing their scrub noses against the wires, startled by the unusual 
confusion and attentively remarking all that passed, as if studying 
the grimaces of mankind, had certainly a magnificent model in the 
Trish physician. His grief was noble, a deep, manly grief which 
showed itself only in the lips firmly set and heaving of his breast. 
“The death-agony is begun,” he said gravely, “it is now only a 
question of hours.” 

In the antechamber it was very still, brilliant with the light of two 
immense lamps. A footman slept in a corner, the porter read at the 
fireplace. He looked at a new-comer over his spectacles, but did not 
speak, and Jansoulet did not dare to ask. Piles of newspapers lay on 
the table in their covers with the Duke’s name, thrown there as if 
useless. ‘The Nabob opened one and tried to read, but a quick sliding 
step and a whispered, cadenced sound made him raise his eyes to the 
figure of an old man pale and bent, adorned with costly lace like a 
shrine, and who prayed as he disappeared with the long strides of the 
priest, his ample scarlet vestments trailing behind him on the carpet. 
It was the Archbishop of Paris with his two acolytes. The vision, 
with its murmuring noise as of an icy blast, passed before Jansoulet, 
swept into the great coach, and disappeared, carrying with it his last 
hope. 

“A matter of conventionality, my dear sir,” said Monpavou, 
suddenly appearing. “ M**** is a sensualist with the ideas of, what’s 
its name—what do you call it, the eighteenth century—but for the 
masses it would be very bad if a man of his standing—pst—pst—pst. 
Ah! he was our teacher in all things—pst—pst—so unexceptionally 
correct.” 

“Tt is over, then,” said Jansoulet, horror-stricken, utterly hopeless. 

Monpayou made a sign to him to listen. A carriage rolled smoothly 
over the avenue of the quay. The signal bell struck rapidly several 
strokes. The marquis counted aloud, one, two, three, four—at the 
fifth he rose. “No hope now,” he said, “here comes the other,” 
alluding to the Paris superstition that the visit of the sovereign is 
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always fatal to the dying. The lackeys hurried about, opened 
the folding door, fell into line, whilst the Swiss with his three- 
cornered hat marked the passage of the two august visitors by 
striking his bayonet at intervals on the paved way. 

Jansoulet could only catch glimpses of them behind the servants, 
but they appeared through a long perspective of open door, ascending 
the grand staircase preceded by a valet bearing a candelabra. She 
walked proudly erect, draped in her Spanish mantilla. He leant upon 
the railings, going slowly and wearily, the collar of his light-coloured 
overcoat rising up on his back, slightly bent and agitated by con- 
vulsive sobs. 

Is he dead? Jansoulet said to himself as he left the club, and he 
determined to go and see before he went home. It was no longer 
hope which impelled him, but that sort of morbid, nervous curiosity 
which after a great fire brings the unfortunate victims, ruined and 
homeless, to the ashes of their burnt houses. 

Although it was still very early, the rosy vapours of the dawn not 
yet dispersed, the hotel stood wide open as if for a solemn departure. 
The lamps still burned on the mantelpiece, the air was filled with 
floating dust. The Nabob made his way in this incomprehensible 
solitude up to the first story, where at last he heard a familiar voice, 
Car. ’s, dictating names, and the scratching of pens on paper. 

The same clever director of the festivities in honour of the Bey 
was now undertaking with the same zeal the funeral obsequies of the 
Duke of M****. His excellency died in the course of the evening, 
and already by morning ten thousand letters had been printed, and 
every one of the household who could write was busy with the 
addresses. 

Without passing through these improvised business apartments, 
Jansoulet reached the reception-room, usually so full, now quite empty. 
On a table in the middle the Duke’s hat, stick, and gloves, always 
ready for a sudden necessity of going out, so as to avoid the trouble 
of giving an order. What we wear takes more or less an impress of 
our individuality. The line of the hat recalled that of the moustache, 
the light gloves seemed about to clasp the cane of Chinese bamboo, 
strong and supple; it all looked lifelike and ready for the Duke to 
appear, talking and stretching out his hand to take up these familiar 
objects and go out. Oh no—the Duke was not going out. Jansoulet 
had only to approach the bedroom door ajar to see on the bed, raised 
by three steps, a stiff, haughty form, a motionless profile aged by the 
grey beard which had grown in the night; kneeling against the head 
of the bed, which sloped backward, buried among the white curtains, 
was @ woman with a wealth of fair hair falling carelessly around her, 
ready to fall under the shears of perpetual widowhood. There was a 
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priest and a nun absorbed in the funereal watch of a sleepless night, 
marked only by murmured prayers and solemn stillness. 

This room, where so many ambitious projects had taken wing, so 
many hopes been born, and so many disappointments endured, was 
now hushed in the tranquillity of death—not a sound, not a sigh, only, 
notwithstanding the early hour, down by the bridge of La Concorde 
the shrill fifing of a clarionet made itself heard above the roll of the 
first vehicles ; but its poignant sarcasm was now unmarked by him 
who lay there in the eyes of the terrified Nabob, the precursor of his 
own fate, colourless, lifeless, apt for the grave. 

After Jansoulet, others came into the death-room, made yet more 
ghastly. The windows wide open, darkness and the night air circu- 
lating freely in a great gush of wind. On tressels a human form. 
The body just embalmed, the head emptied and filled with sponge, 
the brain in a basin. The weight of the statesman’s brain was some- 
thing marvellous. It weighed—it weighed—all the papers gave the 
weight—who remembers it to-day ? 
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Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune ? 
_By MRS. EDWARDES, 
AvTHOR oF ‘ARCHIE LOVELL,’ ‘A BLUE-STOCKING,’ &c. 





Cuapter XIY. 
FIFINE, 


“Mmanpt! I give to Miladi well-komm,” cries Herr Schmidt, in his 
broken English, as he rushes up to support Lady Austen’s fingers 
with his arm. 

Jet Conyngham bends eagerly forward, a presentiment, nearly akin 
to terror, contracting her heart. 

“Bon soir, M. le Propriétaire,” begins Miladi, in a harsh, jarring, 
falsetto voice; and as she speaks with a manner, I will not say foreign, 
but un-English, she gives a little imperial wave of her hand to the 
assembled crowd of servants. “ Ach Karl, mein freund,” in affected 
German accents, “wie geht es? My suite, I trust, is ready for me, 
Mr. Secretary? Engagé par Monsieur le Major. Exactly so. And 
I shall not have to wait for dinner? E pronto il prauzo? Laurence,” 
looking back across her shoulder into the omnibus, “ will you have 
the goodness to search upon the floor of the voiture? I miss one of 


my gloves. And I believe you will find the umbrellas standing in 
the farther corner.” 


Laurence ! 

Jet Conyngham’s spirit sinks to zero. 

“What—you do not see my glove!” Thus Miladi, petulantly, 
when another half-minute has elapsed. “May I ask you to come 
out, and I will search for it myself. Vallance, look—do you say? 
Oh dear, no. Vallance has her arms full.” 

The Reverend Laurence Biron, upon this, makes his appearance ; 
horribly pale, or so Jet imagines, and with some subtle change in his 
whole demeanour that it would be hard to define. 

“T really do not think the glove can be there,” he is beginning—— 

“The glove is there!” says Miladi, tartly. 

Oh, the voice of this woman! Oh, her air of command! Jet 
Conyngham glances round at the knot of serving people, and detects 
a barely suppressed smile upon the face of each. 

“Take my cloud.” Mr. Biron disappears beneath yards and yards 
of diaphonous knitted scarlet. “ Hold, Fifine.” A ball of snapping 
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white wool is deposited in Mr. Biron’s arms. “I will search, my- 
self.” 

But the Proprietor, Secretary, the head waiter, the subordinates, 
all contest for the honour of finding Miladi’s glove. 

While they are thus engaged, Biron standing, helpless, with the 
shawl and lap-dog, Miladi giving a series of impatient stamps upon 
the pavement, little Major Brett comes forward with a run. 

“Lady Austen—a thousand welcomes to the Paradis. You received 
my two last telegrams, I hope ?” 


“So, it 7s Lady Austen,” whispers Jet. “I shall never wonder 
again at Mark’s temper.” 


“ And it 7s Mr. Biron,” returns Cora. ‘“ Why does Lady Austen 
call him by his Christian name?” 

Jet makes no reply. 

“You do not know if my son is in Esterel, M. le Secretaire ?” goes 
on Miladi, pointedly turning her back upon Laurence Biron. “He 
was to have met me here by appointment—indeed, he should have 
arrived an hour ago by the afternoon train from Marseilles.” 

No, the Secretary has not had the distinguished honour of receiving 
Miladi’s son. But there is yet the half past seven Paris express— 
or itis possible M. Austen may have descended at some other hotel 
in the town. 

“ He has just passed the most glorious examination, Major Brett, 
the most glorious examination, has my son. India Civil Service. 
Commissioners of Roads and Forests. Mark came out first of ninety. 
I telegraphed, two days ago, inviting him to join me in the South 
before proceeding to Germany, where he will have to prosecute his 
studies for a year or more.” 

Major Brett is profuse in good wishes and congratulations. “ Talent 
—nothing like it nowadays. Talent is hereditary, my dear lady! 
All your really clever fellows have had gifted mothers.” 

Biron stands, moodily submitting to his burthen, digesting, as best 
he may, the tidings that Lady Austen, with intentional abruptness, 
has conveyed to him. 

For her to hold forth the olive-branch to young Mark is, Mr. Biron 
knows, a covert declaration of war against himself. How soon shall 
the rupture become open? How much has she heard of the truth 
respecting Jet Conyngham? What deadliest reprisals may she not, 
at this moment, have on hand ? 

“Fifine, ma mie, ma moutonne,” says Miladi, taking the dog from 
Biron’s arm as though he were a lackey. “We are tired after our 
journey, n’est-ce pas, ma bibiche, and must have our tea. You would 
not believe, Major, how the dear creature looks to me for her five 
o'clock tea when she is tired. Alas! Separated, as circumstances 
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have forced me to be from my son, l’enfant chéri de mon“cceur, I find 
the affection even of a dumb creature precious. Laurence, I shall be 
obliged by your seeing that my baggage is right. Fourteen large 
pieces, two boxes belonging to Vallance, and the different wraps. Ma 
mignonne, mon amour, is she glad to get back to her own, own 
mistress ?” 

And caressing the dog, chattering, gesticulating, coquetting, Miladi 
trips, with girlish activity, up the stairs; little Major Brett by her 
side, Schmidt, Secretary, waiters, lady’s-maid, in attendance. 

Biron looks after her for a moment, as if uncertain whether to 
remain or follow. Then he flings down the shawl upon one of the 
heaps of luggage close at hand, and makes his way off, by a side door, 
into the house. 

The Misses Conyngham linger still in their place of concealment. 

“And so Mark is coming to Esterel!” observes Cora. “Aunt 
Gwendoline was right! Aunt Gwen said she knew poor Mark would 
follow... .” 

“ What—what do you think of Laurence ?” interrupts Jet, eagerly. 

But her voice is sobered. 

The realities of the last three minutes have swept half the glory 
from her dreams, half the halo of romance from Mr. Laurence Biron. 

“T think he seems well accustomed to carrying Lady Austen’s lap- 
dog,” is Cora’s answer. 


CHAPTER XY. 
A WOMAN-HATER’S WOES. 


PReEcIsELY at this moment, in the humblest Provencal inn of the old 
town, Miladi’s “enfant chéri” is sitting down to dinner; one other 
Englishman—the melancholy looking Dr. Oldham, whom we last saw 
at Miss Wylie’s side in the Paradis—his companion. 

No luxurious German-kept hotels for young Mark. Accustomed 
for years to shape his way of life in accordance with self-imposed 
poverty, Mark Austen, from habit and taste alike, shuns all the fine 
gentleman surroundings amidst which he was reared as a child. 

Especially are the gilt and white mirror-lined salons of monster 
hotels flavoured by recollections that he abhors. 

It was in mirror-lined salons that, dressed in velvet and point lace, 
his yellow curls hanging about his shoulders, he was his mother’s 
companion, as long as he remained at a picturesque age, and could 
make his exits and his entrances along with the Fifine of the minute ; 
an accessory, like a becoming curtain, or bouquet of bright flowers, to 


the well-painted picture, held up for the world’s admiration, of Lady 
Austen herself. 
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It was in mirror-lined salons that, as a lad, keenly active to the 
humiliation of his position, he was forced to make Mr. Laurence 
Biron’s acquaintance, to look upon him as his future step-father— 
to be civil to him! 

I repeat, no luxurious, German-kept hotels for Mark. His mother’s 
telegram bade him join her at the Paradis on his arrival in Esterel, 
and he can forecast, pretty accurately, the amount of stucco and 
veneer, of Barmecidal repasts and exorbitant charges that would 
await him there. When he has received some explanation of this 
unlooked-for summons, knows upon what ground, after years of cruel 
estrangement, he stands, it is possible that he and his mother may 
stay under the same roof once more. ‘Till then 

Till then, Mark descends and orders his dinner at the Petit St. 
Joseph, one of the quaint old French inns where travellers may count 
upon finding flagged floors, coarse table-linen, a master who also acts ‘ 
as chef and waiter, excellent cooking, and civility. When will 
English people learn to do their travelling “ with brains, sir !” When, 
eschewing crimson velvet, retinues of servants, gilt, ormolu, and 
starvation, will they seek homely comfort in the Petit St. Josephs of 
the countries through which they pass! 

Well, during the first half of the meal, talk languishes. The 
misogynist seems wrapt in gloomy reverie—possibly of Miss Wylie, 
and of the dangers from which he has newly escaped. Mark’s mind 
is filled with eager speculations as to the future, speculations amidst 
which his chance of again coming across Jet Conyngham holds a 
foremost place. By the time, however, that they get to an excellently 
roasted poulet de Bresse, Doctor Oldham begins to thaw. Over 
dessert, and a well-kept bottle of Burgundy, he is expansive—young 
Mark listening carelessly, as a man may listen to the idle tongue of a 
bell, which to-morrow shall toll a death-knell over all the human 
happiness he possesses ! 

“T have spent the last two winters in Algeria, sir, and got on 
pretty well there. Found an hotel ladies did not frequent. There 
was the secret.” The doctor takes off his spectacles, and gazes with 
solemn short-sighted eyes at the rudely daubed frescoes of saints 
and martyrs that adorn the whitewashed walls. “This winter, 
Clarkson thought the climate of Esterel might do for me, and since 
the end of October, four horrible weeks, I have endured existence at 
the Hotel Paradis. You know the place ?” 

“T know the type of place,” replies Mark. “All hotels of that 
size and price are the same.’ 

“For a man travelling with relations, protected by his own party, 
it might be different. I am alone. Why do capitalists not build 
special hotels for solitary and unprotected men? Following some 
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detestable rule of the establishment, they placed a lady at my right 
hand for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. At first my neighbour was a 
good old French mére de famille, who ate her food in silence and 
allowed me to do the same. This respectable woman, however, left, 
and was succeeded ” He gives an involuntary shudder at the 
remembrance. ‘ Was succeeded by an English person, with curls, 
with high spirits, with ridiculous infantine affectations, and who 
talked !” 

The poor little woman-hater is solemnly, tragically in earnest. He 
passes his handkerchief over his forehead, puts on his spectacles again, 
and, filling his glass to the brim with Burgundy, proceeds. 

“ At first, I humoured her; weakly thinking that she must, per- 
force, talk herself out; that three or four days would see the evil 
abate. Sir, she got worse. She got intolerable, sir. Offered me to 
look over her journal—me to look over the record of any woman’s 
follies! Asked if I copied music, or would act showman at ‘ wax- 
works,’ or help to organise a lawn-tennis club? I changed my place 
at table. She changed hers. I went down by the door. She went 
there too. After dinner she would follow me about the salon with a 
go-bang board. I played, to avoid talking. Then I talked, to avoid 
playing. My meals, my evenings, alike, were made a terror to me. 
I believe a fortnight more of it would have driven me to suicide—on 
my soul, I do!” : 

“But you have found courage to break away from this siren at 
last ?” says Mark Austen. 

“Yes. I received an invitation yesterday, to an afternoon tea with 
music, and I packed my portmanteau and fled. Before I left the 
Paradis I heard they were going to get up dances, ‘ weekly dances’ 
(twas she who told me), ‘at which gentlemen would be so much 
wanted.’ If I am found out here I shall have no alternative but 
again to pack my portmanteau and move on. I know a little 
traveller’s inn, outside Bordighera, to which ladies do not go. I 
believe I might feel safe there.” 

“Your first suggestion should be carried out,” says Mark, not 
without a smile. “ Hotels for the unprotected bachelor would answer, 
as a mere commercial speculation.” 

“Of course, there are men who appreciate petticoat tyranny ; 
invalids who find the bore of illness lessened by hourly attentions, 
sympathies, consolations, and the like. Now, there is an invalid, a 
maladi imaginaire, rather, staying at the Hétel Paradis . . . . what 
is his name? Carruthers, Carrington, Conyngham—that is it, 
Conyngham. An invalid,’with a daughter—handsome, yellow-haired, 
girl who has thrown herself away upon the Reverend Laurence Biron. 
Well, sir, this Mr. Conyngham ... .” 











The doctor branches forth into stories about the Scottish widow 
and her ministrations, stories about good little books, downcast eye- 
lids, and water-gruel. And Mark, with his heart on fire, listens in 
silence! A minute later, “I believe you mentioned the name of 
Laurence Biron ?” he observes quietly. “Is Laurence Biron staying 
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at the Hétel Paradis ?” 
His manner is reserved, his tone indifferent ; but, as he speaks, Mark 
Austen rises from the table ; he stands, his face in shadow, and gazes 
down into the flames that dart and crackle from the branches of olive- 
wood on the hearth. 
A handsome yellow-haired girl who has thrown herself away upon 
Laurence Biron .. . . Ay, but there must be some mistake! It ig 
not—not Jet’s name that has thus become common on men’s tongues! 
Fate, in its mood of sharpest irony, can never have decreed that 
Laurence Biron, the man who, from another cause, has poisoned his 
whole young life, should now be his successful rival with the woman 
he loves ! 
“The Reverend Laurence Biron is at the Paradis ; lady-killer in 
chief of the establishment. A friend of yours, did you say ?” 
“ On the contrary,” answers Mark, “I know his name. I do not 
know Mr. Biron, personally.” 
This is strictly true. Were young Mark to meet the Reverend 
Laurence Biron on the pavement in Paris, London, Florence, he 
would not lift his hat to him. 
| “ You will soon know him, by sight, at least, if you make any stay 

in Esterel. The Reverend Laurence Biron does not hide his light 
| under a bushel. Equally, as a matter of course, your eyes will become 
| familiar with the charms of Miss Jet Conyngham.” 

Mark turns round with a swing. He glares fiercely down on the 
poor doctor, innocently peeling his walnuts, and babbling, as men 
with somewhat weak heads are apt to do, under the influence of strong 
wine. 

“The pair may be seen together, morning, noon, and night, and at 
all times untroubled by a chaperon. Mr. Conyngham is too taken 
up with sentimental friendship and fancied illness to look after his 
daughter—indeed, as far as that goes, I daresay, like most daughters 

of the period, she is pretty well able to take care of herself.” 

| “ And you intend to hint, I assume,” interrupts Mark Austen under 
his breath, “that Mr. Biron and... . and Miss Conyngham are 
lovers—engaged to be married ?” 

Doctor Oldham hesitates. ‘The people at the Hotel Paradis are 
| all of them strangers to you ?” he asks, a little uncertainly. 
“Strangers? Yes, of course. Strangers,’ Mark replies, with 
moody emphasis. 
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“Then I am safe in telling you what I know to be the fact as 
regards Mr. Laurence Biron’s prospects. I do not like the man, you 
understand. Worst pattern of a parson I ever came across. But 
that is a matter of personal taste. Young ladies do like him, Miss 
Jet Conyngham especially, and he—likes the thought of Miss Jet 
Conyngham’s forty thousand pounds! That is about the state of 
affairs, I take it.” 

“Forty thousand pounds?” repeats Mark, stupefied ; some rapid 
intuition shadowing forth to him the fatal game of cross purposes in 
which Jet has played the part at once of heroine and victim. 

“ A good round sum, is it not? No bad prize for a Mr. Laurence 
Biron to have picked up! At first, when I heard the thing spoken 
of, I disbelieved it, as I disbelieved everything in the Hotel Paradis, 
on principle. Heiresses of nineteen do not, in this generation, fall over 
head and ears in love with penniless adventurers, black-coated or 
otherwise. But I was mistaken. Miss Jet Conyngham has displayed 
the generic wrongheadedness and perversity of her sex.” 

At this point, Mark, it is obvious, should ask questions. He speaks 
not a word; stands blankly staring with a far-off expression at 
the fire; is in truth morally stunned, although far from the stage of 
insensibility at which no fresh pain can be experienced. 

“Four or five days ago they got up an afternoon expedition to 
Tamaris, a well-named donkey expedition, consisting of half the 
visitors at the hotel. I was one of them! Sir, I detest these out-of- 
door assemblages. Iam obliged to winter in the south, to give up 
London, and my profession, and everything else that makes life worth 
living. That is bad enough, without having the very face of nature 
spoilt for me, the very woods and mountains vulgarised by foolish 
gushes of mock enthusiasm, by the presence of picnic baskets, sketch- 
books, and parasols. However, at the eleventh hour, I went—just as 
I did everything else at the Hétel Paradis—from compulsion. The 
day was fine, I had a supply of cigars in my pocket, when I was 
once in the forests I contrived to shake myself free from . . . . from 
the person at whose side I had the unhappiness to find myself. 
What became of the expedition I cannot tell you. Two members of 
it I lighted upon, suddenly, at a latish hour in the afternoon, in a 
remote quarter of the forests—Laurence Biron and Miss Jet 
Conyngham !” 

Again he pauses ; and again Mark Austen continues rigidly silent. 
But Doctor Oldham, misogynist though he be, as great a newsmonger, 
in his way, as Major Brett, will not he baulked of telling his little bit 
of scandal by any want of interest on the part of his listener. 

“T am painfully near-sighted, as you may have remarked, and I 
was within a.dozen paces of Mr. Biron and his companion before I 
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awoke to my position. Happily for myself, the underwood at that 
part of the forest was thick, and I was able to beat a hasty retreat, 
unnoticed. You asked me if any engagement of marriage exists 
between them. I hesitated before giving you an answer. What I 
saw, in spite of my wish to see nothing, was... . Miss Jet 
Conyngham throw her arms around Laurence Biron’s neck— 
and——” 

“Tt is false—false as 5 

And Mark Austen’s face turns livid to the very lips. 

“ False !” exclaims the little doctor, starting up with an instinctive 
backward movement in the direction of the door. 

“Sir, I must ask you to pardon me!” cries poor Mark ; once more 
remembering his position, the madness of constituting himself Jet’s 
champion. “I owe you every apology,” he adds, “but I was 
occupied with my own thoughts rather than with your words. The 
truth is, I have been travelling for the last two nights, and my head is 
confused. I... . I must try if fresh air will not restore me to my 
senses.” 





He walks quickly out through the time-blackened archway of the 
Petit St. Joseph, walks quickly through the narrow, winding lanes of 
Esterel proper. Outside one or two palm-shaded cafés are knots of 
citizens enjoying their nightly dissipation of sugar-water and 
cigarettes. Some muleteers, coming home late from the mountains, 
whistle, with light hearts and free, as they pass along. The world, 
one miserable human creature excepted, is in spirits. 

Mark Austen walks on, unheeding of his road; in three minutes’ 
time, finds himself opposite the gilt and bronze railings, the rose- 
draped statues, the gas-illumined letters of the Grand Hotel Paradis. 

The venetians of the dining-room are unclosed, and a flood of 
brilliant light pours into the courtyard. Not a servant of the hotel 
is abroad. Even old Hans, the concierge, dreams of the Vaterland, 
his head upon his breast, in the most comfortable corner of the 
portico. Mark steps within shadow of the house, moves silently to 
the nearest window, and sees—Jet! Jet, not a dozen yards away 
from him, and all unconscious whose eyes watch her in jealous 
wretchedness from the outside darkness. 

She is dressed in white (as Biron likes best to see her), with delicate 
natural flowers gleaming, like snow, in her hair and at her breast. 
Her cheeks are flushed ; her whole face is lit up, radiant with excite- 
ment. Mr. Biron, from his place on the opposite side of the table, is 
leaning forward and addressing her. 

“The handsome, yellow-haired girl who has thrown herself away 
on Laurence Biron.” 
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When Mark heard those words, carelessly uttered, they stabbed 


him to the quick. Judge if his wound is healed by this palpable, 
living confirmation of their truth ! 


Cuarter XYI. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


An Arles head-dress; pearl-powder, not too artistically showered 
over a brick-dust coloured skin; trailing velvet skirts; a lap-dog 
supported on arms to which all the bismuth, all the bracelets in the 
world can never restore the look of youth..... Such elements 
make up the jarring whole that sweeps with an air into the salon of 
the Grand Hotel Paradis on this first evening of Mr. Laurence Biron’s 
return to Esterel. 

“Miladi!” goes from mouth to mouth—for ’tis her first public 
appearance ; Lady Austen, with her Fifine, dined in the privacy of 
her own apartments. And then, as if by common impulse, all eyes 
are turned in the direction of Jet Conyngham. 

If the situation be not correctly understood in detail, its general 
bearings are sufficiently well guessed at for the dramatic interest to 
be keen. Most of the people present know that Laurence Biron’s 
marriage with Lady Austen has been a contingency speculated on for 
years. Every one of them, during the past fortnight, has seen him, 
openly and devotedly, Jet’s slave. 

“Subjugated by those fine eyes of hers, or by the beaux yeux de 
sa cassette?” In terms like these little Major Brett answers the 
dozen whispered inquiries that beset him. “Ah, my dear madam, 
this is a question for the future. Impossible to pronounce a moral 
while the fable is incomplete. Impossible to judge of motive until 
we read the last chapter of the story.” 


Jet, whatever secret aching may be at her heart, bears herself 
bravely. 

“T think I ought to have been warned,” she remarks—Miladi, with 
Lady Macbeth mien, having swept past the window within whose 
embrasure she and Cora stand, Laurence Biron beside them. “For 
most things I was prepared; not for this! Pray, Mr. Biron, did the 
Arles coiffure travel on, direct, from Avignon to Florence, or has it 
been carefully stored away in your possession till to-night ?” 

“Tf you are strong, be merciful,” is Biron’s answer. “I told you 
at the time (you were looking ‘ beautiful by proxy,’ if you remember !) 
that the Arles coiffure was to be worn by .. . . well, by a lady no 
longer in the first giddy heyday of youth.” 

“T am not so sure on the score of giddiness,” says Jet, maliciously. 

“There is a want of balance, a certain crazy, tottering look about 
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the whole edifice, that, to me, is alarming. Do you not think you 
ought to be at hand, sir, just in case of any sudden downfall?” . 

Cora, upon this, joins in, with the usual blunt directness, charac- 
teristic of her type, the want of tact that renders unimaginative 
people the terrible children of society. 

“ Mark Austen and his mother are as like as two people can be, Jet ; 
when first Miladi got down from the omnibus I did not see it, but now 
I recognise Mark in every feature.” 


“When first Miladi got down from the omnibus!” repeats Biron, 
blankly. 

He is a man by no means fond of children, terrible, or otherwise. 
He feels, although, as yet, he has scarce exchanged a dozen sentences 
with her, that he is not fond of his future sister-in-law. Something 
in the tone of Cora’s steady voice, in the gaze of her round, black 
unchanging eyes at once irritates and embarrasses him. 

“Ah, I see we may as well make a clear confession,” cries Jet, 
sensitive, as iodine to light, to every expression of his face. “Cora 
has never kept a secret for more than half an hour in her life, and is 
too old to mend her ways now. We—we ran down to see the omnibus 
arrive from Salon. Of course I expected no one but you, sir, and we 
stood behind the screen of plants in the portico, and——” 

“Tt was very diverting, indeed,” proceeds Cora, as Jet hesitates, “I 
felt as if I was at the play! All about the glove and the luggage, and 
‘Fifine, ma mie, ma bibiche !’” 

The blood mounts hotly to Laurence Biron’s temples. 

“Tneed not ask if I have been missed, if you have been dull during 
my absence ?” he remarks to Jet, later on in the evening. “ Your 
sister’s charming flow of spirits must be an effectual safeguard against 
ennui.” 

“T have missed you every minute of the time, missed you, in spite 
of my joy at seeing Cora,” Jet answers, simply. “As toennui.... 
guess how we amused, or tried to amuse ourselves, yesterday night, 
when all the rest of the world was sound asleep ?” 

“Not in pulling my character to pieces, I trust ?” 

“Tn telling your fortune, Mr. Biron. I cut the cards for you, and 
Cora made out their meaning. Oh, you may smile! Cora has the gift. 
It was born with her. I do not like to think how near the truth 
Cora’s soothsayings come.” 

“ Well, is fortune favourable to me, or the reverse?” says Biron, 
and he smiles, but uneasily. “Cora’s predictions included the usual 
dark woman and fair man, and letter from over the sea, of course ?” 

“Cora told exactly what you had been doing, yesterday, in Nice. 
During the first part of the day your mind was set on money.” 

“Perfectly, absolutely, true,” Mr. Biron confesses. Upon what 
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day, he adds, mentally, and at what hour, is his mind not set on 
money! “ Afterwards ?” 

“Who,” says Jet, turning her eyes full upon her lover, “ who was 
the lady you thought of and watched during the evening? She was 
blonde, blonder than I am, fearfully pretty, and Cora declared, though 
for my part I refused to believe it, that you made her a present ?” 

Just for a moment Mr. Biron pauses. Then, “Cora’s clairvoyance 
is beyond a jest, my love,” he remarks gravely. They are so placed 
as to be out of reach of curious ears, and Cora, for a space, has left 
them alone. “If your sister can tell fortunes after this fashion she 
must be a little witch, and I shall not allow you to have anything to 
say to her.” 

“ Ah, sir, then there was some one ?” 

Jet Conyngham’s foolish heart beats, her lips tremble. 

“There was—Rose Pinson, a French dancer, whom I remember, 
years ago, in Paris. I felt so lonely without you, child, that I spent 
my evening at the theatre.” 

“Oh, pray go on!” 

“ And from sheer idleness, threw a bouquet of flowers at Mademoiselle 
Pinson’s feet. Now, is Cora a witch ?” 

“T am glad I know the worst,” and Jet’s breast heaves a big sigh 
of relief. “I... . Laurence,’ she exclaims with sudden earnest- 
ness, “ I hope to heaven I am not going to be jealous!” 

“T hope not, most devoutly,” he replies. “Jealousy, my dear child 
—I speak from knowledge—is the ugliest vice by which a woman can 
be deformed. If it is impossible, as some people say, for love to exist 
without it, I, for one, would far sooner exist without love.” 

“T make my mind up. From this hour forth I will never again be 
jealous while I live. Throw bouquets to Mademoiselle Pinson! Take 
mysterious railway journeys with Lady Austen! I shall be silent, a 
Grizelda of resignation, through it all.” 

“Mysterious railway journeys? I first, to my astonishment, saw 
Lady Austen at Salon station. From Salon station I drove with her 
to Esterel—in dead silence! Lady Austen, in a good temper has— — 
well, has some admirable qualities. Lady Austen, in her present state 
of mind, is . . . . the devil.” 

The word seems to escape him, involuntarily. Scarcely is itZuttered 
when Miladi, her lap-dog reposing on her arms, sails slowly across the 
room and stands confronting him. 

Fifine, recognising her enemy, gives a vicious snap. Little Major 
Brett (with whom Lady Austen has been just conversing in animated 
whispers) glances round him, in some sort as an artist might do if 
seeking to call the world’s attention to his work. 

Miladi stands motionless. ; 
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She looks Jet Conyngham from head to foot. She looks the 
Reverend Laurence Biron from head to foot. 

Never a word does she utter. 

Well, Reader, for half a minute’s space Jet feels the crisis to be 
tragical, exceedingly ; then, veering round, “as ’tis her nature to,” the 
girl sees it in its farcical outside aspect, and raises her handkerchief to 
her lips. 

Never was unwise impulse more unwisely yielded to. Lady Austen 
is totally without the sense of humour, herself. Would she wear 
that Arles head-dress, would she dizen herself with bismuth, rouge, 
and pearl-powder, had she one grain of humour? She can, in nowise, 
pardon the possession of it by others. Laugh at her, and, if she be 
not your enemy beforehand, it will be war to the knife between you 
and Miladi for ever after. 

“Good evening to you, Mr. Biron—Fifine, ma charmante, keep 
quiet ! Mr. Biron is a friend—you hear, charmante, a friend ! I have 
come to solicit a favour,” this, with a little theatrical downward in- 
clination of the head, “an introduction to Miss Jet Conyngham.” ° 

Her voice, considering that it is Lady Austen’s voice, is suave ; her 
manner amiable. 

Jet Conyngham repents her of her levity. 

After all, what are Miladi’s crimes, real or suspected? The wish to 
appear youthful in Laurence Biron’s eyes, the caring for Laurence 
Biron absurdly, but too well. If Lady Austen feel bitterly towards 
herself, Jet Conyngham, is there matter for wonder? Should not 
generosity, delicacy, make her look with pity upon this woman, old 
enough to be her grandmother, of whom she may have been, un- 
wittingly, the successful rival ? © 

Mr. Biron introduces the two ladies with what grace he may. He 
waits, in an agony of expectation, for Lady Austen’s first words. 

She is quite capable, as he has proved ere this, of disgracing him 
before a salon full of people. Probably it is her intention to disgrace 
him now. Will Jet’s pride, would the pride of any sensitive girl of 
nineteen, stand an ordeal so humiliating ? 

But Lady Austen’s disposition—could one forget the expression of 
her eyes, her lips—is honey sweet. 

“You are making some stay in Esterel, my dear? So your papa 
tells me. I have just been renewing my old acquaintance with your 
papa. We have known Mr. Conyngham for ages—I should think 
before this young lady left off pinafores, Laurence ?” 

“Tt is certainly some years since I first had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Conyngham,” stammers Laurence Biron. 

“And you have been exploring the woods, I hear, under Mr. 
Biron’s chaperonage. You could find no one better qualified as a 
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guide. I suppose there is not an excursion within ten miles of 
Esterel that we have not taken, Laurence? Alas, 


** Nous n’irons plus aux bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés,’” 


Mr. Biron’s face has grown sickly white. 

Her mode of attack is not the one on which he counted, yet it is 
none the less deadly. Nay, as the unknown has ever more terrors 
for us than the known, it seems to him that Lady Austen quiet, 
dignified, quoting sentimental verse, is more to be feared, in very 
truth, than Lady Austen loud and reckless. 

Miladi sees what impression she has produced on him—about Jet 
she neither recks nor cares—and the corners of her mouth tighten. 

“You and your half-sister do not resemble each other, Miss Jet 
Conyngham. The young lady who leans her arm against Mr. 
Conyngham’s chair is your sister?” 

“My sister, Cora,’ answers Jet. “No, we are as different as 
possible, are we not? People tell me I am like papa, and Cora——” 

“Ts the living image of her mother,” remarks Miladi, quiekly. “I 
remember your father’s first wife as she looked upon her wedding 
morning—a good many more years ago than I care to count! I have 
been a professed vagabond, a kind of Italian strolling player all my 
life, my dear.” No one better understands than Miladi, the difficult 
art of using truth as a vehicle for falsehood. “And as I am an old 
woman now, and have a faithful memory—a faithful memory, Mr. 
Biron—there are few things connected with the ‘lost tribes’ of the 
Peninsula during the last five-and-twenty years that are unknown 
to me.” 

“IT... 1 was not aware that you and papa had been acquainted so 
long,” says Jet, but with hesitation. She feels this subject of ages 
and dates to be a perilous one. 

“We were not acquainted, personally, until later on. Your papa’s 
marriage was an event much talked of, and I went, with half 
Florence, to the English chapel to witness it. Alas, alas! 


“¢Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.’ 


You, my dear, are too young to have begun regretting time’s flight.” 
As Lady Austen speaks, the first notes of one of Moore’s most 
delicious melodies are struck on the piano. A minute later, and a 
soprano voice, sweet, full, Irish, fills the whole vast salon with its 
music. 
The performer is an amateur, whose renown, as a singer of ballads, 
is European. Not by the lips of any artist in London could the 
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song be rendered with higher finish, with pathos more delicate and 
subtle. 

Miladi, who, if the telling of her age depended on it, could scarce 
distinguish a requiem from a polka, puts herself in an attitude and 
endures it; much as she might endure any excellence that should 
turn away attention from herself. 


Laurence Biron, one of whose saving graces is a love for music, 
stands, spellbound. 


“Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of morning !” 


At the conclusion of the verse, he turns, and looks at Jet. 

The girl’s whole countenance is a-glow with keenly roused feeling ; 
her lips are parted, her eyes moist. 

To the last hour of his life Mr. Biron will surely never forget that 
moment—the sentiment of the words, the touching voice that sings, 
the exquisite face whose “ wild freshness of morning ” it has been his 
special work to destroy ! 

“Fifine, mon unique amour,” cries Miladi, when the song is over, 
holding up the dog (as, in his infant days, she, certainly, never up- 
held poor Mark) to her face. “We are tired after our journey, and 
must seek repose and meditation, ma mie, must we not? Miss Jet. 
Conyngham ... . most pleased and honoured to have made your 
acquaintance.” Dropping a stately reverence, but never extending 
her hand for Jet’s acceptance. “ Mr. Biron, I wish you a very good 
night.” 

And having so spoken, the eyes of every one riveted upon her 
departure as upon her advent, she walks, with the step and gait of a 
transpontine Cleopatra, across the salon. 

Biron, hapless Antony of the performance, follows. He holds 
open the door for Lady Austen to pass out. 

“T have a trifling bit of news to tell you,” she remarks, in a whisper 
that he knows, overwell. ‘“ You will leave Miss Conyngham’s side. 
You will come to my apartment at once.” 

And then, in a voice hoarse, all but incoherent, with passion, she 
utters one other word, aloud: 

“ Vendetta !” 


Cuapter XVII. 


IN MILADI’S CHAMBER. 


Gone are French phrases, theatrical affectations; gone is Fifine. 
Thunder-showers of angry tears have washed the pearl-powder down 
Lady Austen’s cheeks. Ribbons, broaches, bracelets, lie in a heap 
upon the table. The woman, tragedy-queen no longer, stript of 
meretricious adornment, remains. A commonplace virago, pacing 
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her apartment with angry steps; jealousy burning fiercely at her 
heart ; wounded vanity sharpening, beforehand, the reproaches with 
which she is about to assail her recreant lover. 

A commonplace virago: unlovely externally, unlovely of soul: yet 
with justice, with right, indubitably on her side. 

Right! There is the cause that held Laurence Biron silent during 
their five-mile drive from Salon, there the cause that makes him 
shrink, cowardly, from confronting her now. 

Villains cast in the true heroic mould should be above, or beneath, 
caring for these abstract questions; prepared consistently to follow 
the line of action chalked out for them by their own desires. 

The foundations of Mr. Biron’s character are laid in sand. 

Essentially weak, beneath all his outward varnish of stoicism, 
Laurence Biron is a man for ever to seize the surface good of the 
moment and to repent him of having seized it at the next; a man, as 
we have seen before, who even poses in touching little moral attitudes, 
with no other audience than his own consciousness ! 

During any number of years past, he has been Lady Austen’s quasi- 
suitor, so far seriously affianced as to be able, with some decent ’ 
semblance of self-respect, to derive perennial support from her com- 
fortable widow’s jointure. It has been the best thing he could do, 
the surface good of the moment—just as the winning (perchance 
breaking) Jet Conyngham’s fresh heart has been the “best thing ” 
now. He cannot, as a tougher-fibred, less self-conscious scoundrel 
might, cast the connection aside, boldly. 

Walking along the corridor which leads to Miladi’s apartments, 
certain shaky sensations about his knees make him realise, forcibly, 
through what kind of ordeal criminals must pass on their way to the 
scaffold. A tell-tale moisture gathers continually on his forehead, 
his handsome face is blanched to a most unhandsome sallowness. 

He knocks. The tone in which Miladi bids him “Come in” is 
not one calculated to restore his valour. But it is too late, now, for 
retreat or vacillation. He enters; closes the door behind him; 
advances to the centre of the room. 

Lady Austen and the Reverend Laurence Biron stand face to face. 

“You have found courage to come, then?” ‘This is her greeting 
of him. “You have found courage to come, to look me in the eyes, 
after your conduct to-night ?” 

“You desired to see me,” he answers somewhat doggedly. How 
but with doggedness shall a man meet such a woman’s violence? 
“ And I am here.” 

“You are here—yes! Perhaps you would like to know what sort 
of figure you cut in my sight ?” 

Mr. Biron expresses no curiosity on the subject. He has walked 
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up to the hearth, and stands there, his back turned towards the fire. 
His eyes are fixed on a mirror at the farther end of the apartment ; a 
mirror so hung as to display to him the image of his own white face 
during the whole continuance of the interview. 

“T have never had a very high opinion of you, mon ami, at the 
best of times.” 


“T have never had a very high opinion of myself, Lady Austen, of 
myself, or of my position.” 

“ But as I saw you to-night, at the side of that foolish school-girl, 
assuming, or attempting to assume, the manner of a lad of twenty, 
you looked more thoroughly contemptible than I have ever seen you, 
yet.” 


“Tf it is to go through scenes, to listen to recriminations of this 
kind, that ¥ 

So he is beginning, in the old tone of mastery which, sooner or 
later, he has always managed to reach in the course of their hottest 
quarrels. But Lady Austen cuts him short; not without a certain 
genuine dignity. 

“You are here to listen to whatever I choose to say, Mr. Biron, 
and take my word for it you will leave this room a wiser man by far 
than you entered it. Recriminations—scenes! No. We are past all 
that kind of weakness, I should hope. A point or two past it.” 

Miladi stops in her walk—for up to this moment she has continued 
to pace restlessly to and fro, as she had done before his entrance. 
She advances to him; lays a hand upon his arm. 

“Laurence,” she says, in a voice so softened that, for a second, it 
takes him aback. “I talked of my Vendetta awhile since. I longed 


for it! And yet now—now that Vendetta is so close, I am sorry 
for you.” 


Mr. Biron does not reply. 

“Sorry for you, to a degree impossible for you to guess at... . 
yet. Do you,” the words evidently leave her lips with an effort, “ do 
you care for this Miss in-her-teens, this child, Jet Conyngham ?” 

“Lady Austen——” 

“TJ want an answer, a true one, if it is possible for you to speak the 
truth. Do you care for her ?” 

“TJ admire Miss Jet Conyngham, immensely. Most men would do 
the same.” 

“That is a matter of opinion; no answer, whatever, to my question. 
Is it admiration for her that has prevented you from writing to me 
during the past fortnight? Admiration that has kept you in 
Esterel? Admiration that made you slight, trample upon me—a 
roomful of people present to witness the insult—as you did to-night ?” 

“Really, Lady Austen, I must ask you to use less extravagant 
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language if you would have me understand you. What insult, actual, 
implied, shadowed, have I offered you ?” 

“You have offered me the insult of neglect, sir! Neglect, gross, 
and intentional. Do you think, when I entered the room, I did not 
see you, laughing, whispering, with Miss Conyngham, making me, I 
have no doubt, the subject of your jests? Do you think I did not 
feel it when, as the evening wore on, you never went through the 
empty form, even, of coming near me? You have told me sometimes 
that my master passion is vanity. Allowed. How must my vanity, 
my master passion, have smarted under your treatment to-night ?” 

Biron casts about in his thoughts for an efficient means of self- 
defence. Finding none, he remarks, somewhat weakly, and never 
lifting his eyes in the direction of Miladi’s face, that he should not 


suppose any one in the salon of the Hotel Paradis paid much’ heed to 
his actions. 


But Lady Austen cuts him short. 

“The whole of the people in that salon paid heed to you, Mr. 
Biron. The K s, the L s.” Rapidly she names the different 
inmates of the hotel. ‘“ Major Brett, Frederick Conyngham him- 
ee Are we not known personally, or by repute, to every 
English person in the house ?” 

“ Known, indeed!” repeats Laurence Biron, almost with a groan. 

“Do you suppose,” old woman though she be, a flush rises on 
Miladi’s cheek ; her eyes droop—‘ do you suppose that my feelings, 
my right, at least to your outward respect, are not understood ?” 

Mr. Biron fidgets about uneasily; he passes his hand over his 
forehead. 

“You are making me thoroughly unhappy by all these reproaches, 
Helena, and I really fail to see that you are doing any good to your- 
self. It was inevitable, actually inevitable,” he repeats, steeling 
himself to strike a decisive blow, “that our relations towards each 
other must alter, as time wore on.” 

Lady Austen moves a little away from him. She rests her arm 
against the wall, as if to steady herself under some suddenly inflicted 
bodily pain. 

“Tnevitable that our relations must alter! I can understand an 
honourable man being forced to speak like this—under some circum- 
stances. Hardly in yours. If you felt sure beforehand, of your own 
faithlessness, I wonder you could accept... . could incur such 
solid money obligations as those you have incurred towards me.” 

It is not a generous speech. With love—well, no! we will not 
say with love lying bleeding—but with vanity newly stabbed, with 
jealous passion at white heat, it is to be feared that few women of 
Lady Austen’s type would show very fine or delicate generosity. 
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One thing is certain. Her reply, unworthy though it be, is on a 
moral level no lower than the taunt that called it forth. 

“T am your debtor, to an extent that makes me blush,” says 
Laurence Biron, coldly. “ Still, if anything could lighten the uneasy 
load of my obligation, it would be for your lips to remind me of it, in 
such a moment as this. For every hundred pounds that you have 
ever been good enough to lend me, Lady Austen, you have, I think, 
my note of hand 4 

“ Your note of hand !” 

Miladi laughs ; a laugh not pleasant to hear. 

“And before very long I shall be in a position to repay you all. 
By heaven,” exclaims Biron, drawing himself up as though he already 
felt himself free from the chains that shackle him, “ that first hour of 
liberty will be the sweetest one I have tasted for a good many years.” 

Lady Austen looks at him, fixedly. 

“You will be in a position, soon, to repay your debts—debts, if 
you force me into calling a spade a spade (and Roland a fripon), that 
can no longer be reckoned by hundreds! I am glad to hear it. 
From rumours that had reached me during the last ten days, I feared 
that bankruptcy, worse, even than all that went before, awaited you 
in the future. Laurence,” after a pause, “I suppose this must, in 
some sort, be looked upon as a good-bye between you and me ?” 

“Tf you choose to make it so. I know of no cause or just impedi- 
ment to stand in the way of our continuing friends.” 

“You see, I have reasons for wishing to be explicit. Mark will be 
with me to-morrow; he is probably in Esterel at this moment. I 
have felt it my duty, standing alone, as I stand now, to send for the 
boy. I shall have to speak to him of my affairs, and in pretty plain 
language.” 

It seems to Mr. Biron that her tone implies a threat; and his spirit 
rises. 

“Your son, Mark, has hated me always, Lady Austen. You talk 
of insult! What insult have I not, for your sake, put up with from 
Mark? Why, the last time I saw him r 

“ All that is as well left alone—buried in the past; I wish to deal 
with things that concern me... . nearly... . in the present. 
Is Mark to be told, or not, that you have broken your faith to me?” 

The question is uttered with a gasp. Miladi sinks down into the 
nearest chair. She covers her face over with her thin, jewelled hands. 

Mr. Biron’s “ esthetic conscience” remains untouched, his sensi- 
bility hard as the nether millstone! He has been going through scenes 
of a like nature during a course of years, it must be remembered; 
knows Lady Austen and her histrionic capabilities to a shade. 

How should he guess that for once the clever actress is merged in 
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the passionate woman, how believe that under so ‘much paint and 
pearl-powder, moral as well as physical, there beats a heart—-frivolous 
if you will, vain, selfish; but still a heart, loving him with all the 
love it has to give, bleeding at every pore over his infidelity ! 

“Mark will beonly too rejoiced to hear that you are rid of me, at 
last.” 


She lifts her face; she looks at him with a steadfast, pitiful 
earnestness. 

“Rid of you! I understand—I understand. And the world at 
large . . . . a trifling consideration to a man, perhaps, to a woman 
everything. How is the world going to receive me after such an 
esclandre as this ?” 


“T am at a loss to know what you allude to when you use the term 
‘ esclandre.’” 

“T allude to your marriage with Miss Jet Conyngham. I allude 
to your treachery tome. Have I not given up money, friends, the 
affection of those nearest and dearest to me, for your sake, sir? Have 
I not braved the reproaches of society ?” 

Biron turns round upon her, a smile—harder for Miladi to bear 
than any outburst of violence—upon his lips. 

“My dear Lady Austen! .... let us keep ourselves, please, 
within the regions of common sense! Speak of money, and I 
answer, as I did just now, that I look forward with thankfulness to 
the approaching hour in which I shall be able to repay my obligations. 
Romantic regrets about ‘ society,’ speculations as to ‘the world,’ think- 
ing one thing or another, in the case of people of our age, are—excuse 
me for my frankness—absolutely too ridiculous !” 

It is a speech over the remembrance of which the Reverend 
Laurence Biron will, I doubt not, be made to smart throughout the 
remainder of his natural life. 

Miladi starts up, lightning quick; she stands looking at him— 
stands, with fury gleaming in her eyes, with hands clenched, with 
swelling veins. 

“Age! Well, I have sunk low, indeed. I have received the last 
indignity you had it in your power to offer—age!” In the whole 
English language there is, probably, no other word that Lady Austen 
could pronounce with such loathing emphasis. “This, indeed, sets 
me free from all promises, this ends the friendship of years, fitly. 
Oh, sir, there is something yet for you to hear before you go.” For 
Biron, at his first chance of liberty, has made a movement in the 
direction of the door. “I asked you, awhile since, if you cared 
seriously for this girl to whom you have engaged yourself, this Miss 
Jet Conyngham. I repeat my question now.” 

“Tt is a question you have no right, whatever, to ask, Lady Austen, 
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but, as you press me, I am ready to answer it. I do care for the girl 
I hope to make my wife.” 

“That is fortunate, for her and for you. Where money is at stake, 
one cannot always feel sure of affection accompanying men’s choice. 
But, of course, in the present case, there can be small doubt as to the 
disinterestedness of all parties. You—well, Laurence, you are never 
likely to be burthened with this world’s goods. Jet Conyngham is a 
pauper.” 

“Lady Austen... .” 

“Except so far as Mr. Conyngham, or, perhaps, the sister, may 
choose to make her some small allowance.” 

“You—you are labouring under a gross mistake,” he articulates 
slowly, with half-drawn breath. 

“Mistake? oh, not the slightest. You remember a letter I 
wrote you last month? It met you at Avignon—a letter commis- 
sioning you to send me this very head-dress I am wearing to-night. 
I told you in it about Mr. Conyngham’s coming to Esterel with his 
daughter, the creole, the heiress. Well, when I heard of you, after- 
wards—you see these little historiettes make to themselves wings— 
heard how you were paying your attentions to‘ the rich Miss Conyng- 
ham,’ I could not help feeling that, perhaps, I had myself to thank 
for your falseness. Judge of my surprise this evening, to find you, 
Laurence Biron, caught by a pink-and-white face at last ; romantically, 
over head and ears in love, not with Cora Conyngham, the heiress, 
but with her half-sister Jet, the daughter of a penniless Boston beauty, 
a girl without a farthing.” 

Laurence Biron stands like a man petrified ; incredulous, as yet, 
of that which has befallen him, and still with a hundred trivial 
incidents, a hundred careless words of Jet’s rushing back upon his 
memory, and confirming the truth which it is worse than ruin for him 
to believe. 

Lady Austen rings the bell twice; then, with a yawn, gathers up 
the heap of trinkets from the table. 

“You will forgive me for summoning Vallance, I know; I am 
really dying of fatigue. I protest I don’t think I ever felt so sleepy 
in my life, and, besides, I want to see my poor dear Fifine to her bed. 
What were we talking of ? Ah, I remember—of Cora Conyngham, 
the heiress, the sister of your fiancée. Major Brett knows all about 
Cora Conyngham’s money, recollects the mother’s marriage, indeed ; 
as I do myself. Forty thousand pounds on her twenty-third birth- 
day—little Brett had it from Mr. Conyngham, himself—and engaged 
to an obscure country clergyman, with a Devonshire living of three 
hundred a year. “Tis difficult to realise, no doubt, but such is the 
situation, mon cher. Such are the inequalities of Fate.” 
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Not a sound escapes Laurence Biron’s set lips. Already, in this 
minute’s space, the shipwreck of his hopes seems to have become old 
to him. Difficult to realise? Nay. Happiness, not pain, requires 
time ere we can grow familiar with it. The fact hard of realisation 
to Laurence Biron is . . . . that, one half-hour ago he was Jet’s lover, 
freed from Lady Austen’s yoke, with peace, independence, wealth, 
every fairest crown of human life lying before him in a golden 
future ! 

A discreet lady’s-maid tap comes at the door. 

“In two seconds, Vallance,” cries out Miladi, pleasantly. “Carry 
Fifine on at once. I shall follow immediately.” 

Then, turning to the Reverend Laurence Biron ere she quits the 
room, she drops him a low curtsey. 

“Our interview began stormily enough, mon ami, but it ends—ha, 
ha—excuse me, I cannot help a sense of diversion—in comedy, ha ha, a 
comedy oferrors! You calculated shrewdly, Laurence, made the best of 
your time, and of your fascinations, and only fell into one trifling 
mistake—that of losing your heart to the wrong sister. A rivederla.” 

And sending him a kiss from her finger-tips, in playful token of 
farewell, Lady Austen disappears. 


She has told her bit of trifling news, he has had her Vendetta in 
good earnest. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
JUST A TOUCH OF ROUGE! 


Venvetta! The taste is good in Lady Austen’s mouth; sweet is 
the sleep that follows, ay, and visited by flattering dreams. 

Then comes reaction; the cold grey hour of moral indigestion ; 
the dawning of a new day. Where is her triumph now? With 
what zest can she look forward to witnessing Biron’s ruin? What 
joy is there in knowing that she and Biron have broken with each 
other irrevocably ? 

Miladi pushes back her mosquito curtains, takes a pocket-glass—to 
women of her type the one faithful friend—from the table beside her 
bed, and by such light as the expiring night-lamp, the November 
morning yield, studies her own face carefully. 

It is a face whose natural charm half a century has swept away, a 
face upon which unbridled temper, late hours, cosmetics—Lady 
Austen’s enemies might perchance add stimulants—have left their 
unmistakable seal, the face of an old woman ! 

This last fact Miladi might surely have known any time during 
the past dozen years or more, and still, under the glamour of Biron’s 
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constant companionship, she has never had it positively, cruelly, 
brought home to her till this moment. 

An old woman. In fancy she can see herself wandering about 
Europe, with a maid and lap-dog, or virtuously keeping house for her 
son in a German university town; later on, perhaps sinking in Bath 
or Cheltenham, to whist, knitting-needles, and bazaars. She, Lady 
Austen (with her adjuncts), one of the celebrities of Italy, sinking to 
whist, knitting-needles, and bazaars ! 

During her journey from Florence, yesterday, in every varied 
conception that she has been able to form of a rupture with Biron, 
the mixture of certain fine semi-tragic elements served to thrust the 
sense of personal humiliation aside. She would find her false lover 
upon the eve of marrying a richer bride, would denounce him 
publicly, as traitorous and foresworn,and have . . . . not exactly the 
eonscious, straitlaced world it might be, but a very picturesque 
minority of men and women—of men more especially—upon her side. 

This was the high-coloured sketch dashed in by Miladi’s imagina- 
tion. In reality, she finds—what? Laurence Biron in love, in love 
with a handsome, penniless girl of nineteen; herself, no interesting 
victim sacrificed by the mercenary fickle-heartedness of man, but simply 
the ridiculous duenna of whose pretensions, of whose jealousy, all 
operas, comedies, and novels make a jest. 

What, she asks herself with a shiver, what will life be from this 
day forth and for ever more without Biron ? 

To women neither vain nor frivolous, the day on which good-bye 
must definitely be spoken to youth is a dreary one. Still it comes in 
its appointed course. Though history, in the main, repeats itself, the 
legend of ‘Ninon de I’Enclos’ remains unique. Lady Austen is a 
living anachronism; by a whimsical combination of accidents, has 
breathed, ever since she first made Biron’s acquaintance, in an 
atmosphere just fifteen or twenty years too young for her. 

The world, so she flatters herself, has forgotten Angelina’s wrinkles 
in remembering the age and handsome person of her Edwin, for, 
lacking even a rudimentary sense of humour, Lady Austen reflects 
not that it is possible to be notorious through sheer absurdity! 
Entering a dining-room or theatre on Biron’s arm, riding on horse- 
back in public places with Biron for her cavalier, she knows, yes, 
although her half-century of existence be well struck, that she is still 
“talked of.”. . . . With a shrug of the shoulders by some ; with ill- 
suppressed smiles by others? No matter... .. “Talked of.” 

Through some misty entanglement of ideas, possibly from the mere 
ring of Biron’s name, one of her cherished notions has ever been that 
men regard her as a kind of second Guiccioli. 

And now, all is over. The inevitable change in their relations has 
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come; Biron, by her own lips, is set free; Mark summoned—that 
‘thought of Mark, perhaps, yields the sharpest sting of all—Mark 
summoned to be witness of their separation. 

A bad time of it has Vallance, when she carries in her mistress’s 
chocolate, and the last little scandals of the Hotel Paradis. A bad 
time has Fifine when she attempts to take her wonted place beside 
Miladi’s dressing-table for her breakfast of cream and maccaroons. 

Lady Austen is in no humour for servant’s-hall gossip or lap-dog 
caresses. Lady Austen is in no humour for anything! 

Anticipating I know not what series of dramatic tableaux, in which 
millinery details might fitly play a part, the poor soul has brought 
with her a dozen boxes or more of theatrical property; relays of 
morning robes, evening dresses, coiffures, perukes. The sight of these, 
her war-plumes, as they lie half unpacked about the chamber, gives 
the last finishing touch to her sense of failure, of abandonment. 

What need, in the pass to which she has come, of longer fighting 
against the eneniy, time? Time has conquered her. As well bow to 
the inevitable, accept the blank monotonous vista of days that lies 
before her, without a struggle. Butterfly-tinted wrappers, head- 
dresses of this reign or of that? No; Miladi will have none of them. 
She will wear black; will wear her own hair, plainly braided; has 
migraine, palpitation of the heart; means to receive no visitors, unless, 
of course, Mr. Mark should arrive this morning. Then, when she 
stands before the mirror in black, and with her own hair plainly 
braided, she begins to weep—yes, Reader, to weep, pity her, or laugh 
at her, as you will—at the piteous image presented to her. 

Old? Why, she looks fifteen, twenty years older than she did 
yesterday, and hollow-cheeked, ghastly. “If only for my poor child’s 
sake, Vallance, I must make an effort. Give me some sal volatile— 
show me my dresses. A mother’s heart must put selfish weakness 
aside, in a moment like this.” 

And the dresses are shown her. White, mauve, pink—the costly 
Paris confections are brought forth successively, by the faithful hands 
of Vallance (Vallance, who grasps the whole state of affairs, just a 
little more clearly than does her mistress, herself). And still, Miladi 
is not pleased. She is too sallow for mauve, too faded for white: in 
her best days, pink never suited her, save by candle-light. Decidedly, 
of all the months in the year, November is the most unbecoming. 
Dear Doctor Herzlieb has explained to her about the actinic action of 
light. Some chemical peculiarity in the atmosphere must cause the 
human skin to look as it does to-day. Or can it be that the mirrors 
of the Hotel Paradis are made of inferior, horribly unflattering 
glass ? 

At last she plucks up heart enough to try on a delicate, cream- 
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coloured sac; one of Worth’s latest achievements, and cut, line for 
line, so the artist declares, from a genuine Pompadour, historically 
vouched for, and now in the possession of one of the noblest families 
of France. 

Surely if panacea could be found for a stricken spirit it must be 
here—a dress made line for line, plait for plait, after an historically 
vouched-for Pompadour! And one consolation brings about another. 
By the time the sac is adjusted, the coiffure must be changed; and 
then, there are adjuncts of ribbons and laces; and then, a touch— 
“ well, if you insist upon it, Vallance, a touch of rouge, just to conceal 
the ravages of tears from my poor boy.” Finally, by ten o'clock, 
Lady Austen descends the staircase, pearl-powdered, carmined, be- 
wigged ; Fifine in her arms; the usual galimatias on her tongue; as 
fearfully and wonderfully Miladi as ever. 

She sweeps along the corridors, conscious that even the servants 
look after her with admiration, whisper “ Miladi” as she passes. She 
reaches her salon; pauses a moment at the door, in” vague suspense 
as to whether her son may await her within; enters. 

The Reverend Laurence Biron, white as any spectre, stands beside 
the hearth. 

He comes forward with irresolute steps, with head down-bent. 

“ Helena,” he utters, in a tone out of which all resemblance to his 
ordinary voice seems to have vanished, “I am here to ask your 
forgiveness, to plead for a reconciliation. Am I too late ?” 














